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AMERICAN WOMAN HARPISTS 
By Frederic Reddall 


HE harp is at once one of the old- 

est and the most romantic of 

musical instruments. Whether 
in its ancient and simpler form, or in 
its modern and more complicated 
structure, it is always a thing of beauty 
to the musician, and a constant joy to 
the eye of the artist. Small wonder, 
then, that women, of late years espe- 
cially, have made the harp peculiarly 
their own. The most ancient seulpt- 
ures extant—those of Thebes, painted 
in deathless colors on the walls of an 
Egyptian tomb—represent woman play- 


Miss Maud Morgan. 
Photograph by Falk, New York. 





ers, and in every age and country we 
find that some of the best performers 
were of the gentler sex. 

Historically the harp is the direct 
precursor of the piano-forte. First 
‘ame the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman 
harps ; then the dulcimer and psaltery ; 
then the citole and zither; then the 
clavicytherium ; then the clavichord 
and the monochord ; then the virginal, 
the spinet, and the harpsichord ; and 
finally the piano-forte, which is nothing 
more than an improved harp laid on its 
side, with a larger sound-box and a 
stronger method of striking 
the keys. 

Before piano-forte play- 
ing became so widespread a 
cult, the harp formed a part 
of every well-born maiden’s 
education, and in our grand- 
mothers’ time the prospectus 
of every boarding - school, 
convent, and seminary for 
girls laid especial stress on 
the fact that the young la- 
dies therein were taught to 
thrum the magic strings. 

Nor is it at all strange 
that women should have so 
favored this particular in- 
strument. The sex has a 
quick eye for artistic effects ; 
set a woman down among 
the most prosaic surround- 
ings and she will straight- 
way proceed to beautify 
them. The most utilitarian 
garment becomes a dream 
of loveliness to suit her 
tastes ; she it is who adorns 
our homes and firesides 
with countless little touches 
or deft arrangements. 

Hence women were doubt- 
less quick to see the pict- 
uresque possibilities of the 
harp. There is no lovelier 
sight in the realm of music 
than the stage picture pre- 
sented by a woman harpist. 
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The pose is necessarily 
graceful ; the costume may 
be, and often is, so devised 
as to heighten the effect. 
Miss Morgan and Miss Box- 
all are as famous for this as 
for their playing. Whether 
the player be blonde or 
brune, the golden frame- 
work of the instrument is 
sure to blend; while the 
flashing ivory of the harp- 
ist’s arms, sweeping back 
and forth against the glis- 
tening strings, keeps time 
to the delicate harmonies 
woven by her fingers. 
Marie Antoinette, the 
beautiful, was an accom- 
plished harpist, and there is 
preserved in the South Ken- 
sington Museum a harp 
which once belonged to her. 
This royal instrument is of 
marvellous workmanship. 
The sound-board is painted 
with figures of women play- 
ing on various feminine in- 
struments: the fluted pillar 
—a feature of the French 
harps—wreathed in carved 
flowers, terminates in a gro- 
tesque mask or headpiece 
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surmounted by a Cupid. 
The foot of the pillar springs 
from two carved birds. 

The first harp was proba- 
bly suggested by the tautened string of 
the bow, which emits a sonorous twang 
when its feathered 
shaft is loosed. The 
addition of several 
strings of graded 
lengths was an easy 
transition. The 
earliest harps pos- 
sessed no front pil- 
lar; hence the ten- 
sion obtained could 
not have been very 
great, and the tone 
must have been low 
and mellow. An- 
cient Egyptian 
harps, however, 
were of all shapes 
and sizes—some so 





Marie Antoinette's Harp. 


Miss Mabel Alva Messenger. 


Photograph by Lawrence, Chicago, 


large as to require the player to stand ; 
others small enough to be supported on 
the knees or on a low stool, the player 
being seated. The Assyrian harp was 
like the Egyptian, except that the 
sound-box was above instead of below. 
The addition of the front pillar, af- 
fording greater rigidity and strength, 
seems to have been a Western inven- 
tion, as seen in the beautiful form of 
the Irish harp emblazoned on the roy- 
al coat-of-arms of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The Welsh harp and the Scottish 
harp were similar inform to the Irish 
instrument ; but while the Scottish harp 
was largely superseded by the squeal- 
ing French bagpipes, under the encour- 
agement of Mary, Queen of Scots, the 
Welsh and the Irish have continued to 
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produce fine harps and harpists down 
to the present day. 

Medizeval harps, which were simply 
diatonic instruments tuned in one key, 
sufficed for the time, but soon proved 
inadequate to the demands of modern 
polyphonic music. In the ancient in- 
strument a semitone could only be ob- 
tained by shortening a given string by 
finger pressure. This deprived the 


string next below it, or flat to the 
string above. Even then the player 
lost the use of one hand while turning 
the crook, and only one string was af- 
fected, not its octaves. 

It remained for a Bavarian named 
Hochbriicker, about the year 1720, to 
attach the mechanism of the crooks to 
foot-pedals, worked by rods concealed 
in the sound-box, by means of which 























Miss Clara Winters. 
Photograph by Edsall, New York. 


player of the use of one hand for the 
time being, and was at its best but a 
poor expedient. Some German makers 
devised a chromatic harp, but this 
proved too cumbersome, owing to the 
necessity of giving thirteen strings to 
each octave. Then came a T'yrolese in- 
ventor, who conceived the idea of at- 
taching a series of crooks to the neck 
of the harp, one to each string. These 
crooks, when turned, pressed against 
the string, thus making it sharp to the 


the feet could be used to raise each 
open string one semitone higher in- 
stantly. This device changed the char- 
acter and the tonality of the instrument 
at one bound, giving it eight complete 
major scales and five minor scales. 
Hochbriicker’s invention, however, still 
left much to be desired, and the Cousi- 
neaus, father and son, Frenchmen, 
about 1782, introduced many improve- 
ments and constructed the first double- 
action harp. 
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Miss Avice Boxall. 


Photograph by Falk, New York. 


Then came Sébastien Erard, who did 
for the harp more than he did for 
the piano, and placed harpists under 
a lasting debt of gratitude, bring- 
ing the double-action harp to its pres- 
ent state of perfection and artistic 
excellence. There is no more compli- 
cated piece of mechanism than the 
modern harp. It must be made per- 
fect in the smallest detail or it cannot 
be kept in tune. When that is accom- 
plished and the sound-board is true, a 
harpist may rejoice over players of all 
other stringed instruments, having at 
command a sonorous bass, glorious 
chords, sweeping arpeggios, harmonics, 
and running passages which no other 
instrument is capable of producing. 

The double-action harp is a much 
more difficult instrument to play well 
than the piano-forte. It is tuned in C 
flat. Each of the seven pedals has two 
positions. By the first position the 
strings are transposed half a tone, giv- 
ing all the so-called “ flat keys ”—G flat, 
D flat, A flat, E flat, B flat, F, and C 
natural, The next position of the ped- 


als completes the rise of a whole tone, 
and the strings are set successively in 
the “sharp keys”—G, D, A, E, B, F 
sharp and © sharp. Thus it will be 
seen that each string yields three 
pitches, 7.e., “open” when the pedals 
are all up (C flat), and the two transpo- 
sitions of a semitone each. It is clear, 
also, that transposition offers no diffi- 
culty on the harp; a piece may be 
played in any key with precisely the 





Miss Elizabeth Sloman, 


Photograph by Falk, New York, 
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same fingering, hence there is no vari- 
able scale-fingering so troublesome to 
piano-students, though every accidental 
“out of the key” requires the use of 
one or more pedals. 

Perhaps it is on account of the me- 
chanical difficulties involved that the 
modern harp has fallen into desuetude 
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ganists. After Miss Morgan we are 
confronted with half-a-dozen or more 
names, notably Miss Camille Toulmin, 
Miss Elizabeth Sloman, Miss Avice 
Boxall, Miss Clara Winters, Miss Mabel 
Messenger, Miss Kitty Berger, and Miss 
Maud Hughes. 

The skill of some of these ladies is 

















Miss Camille Toulmin, 


Photograph by Sarony, New York, 


except among professional players. 
Yet the majority of these, nowadays, 
are women, a number of really emi- 
nent executants being resident in Amer- 
ica, 

First among them all stands Miss 
Maud Morgan, who occupies the same 
relation to harpists that her honored 
and lamented father, George Wash- 
bourne Morgan, sustained among or- 


the product of native teaching ; others, 
like Miss Morgan, Miss Boxall, Miss 
Winters, and Miss Sloman, have enjoyed 
the benefit of European study under 
such masters as Boschka, Parish Alvars, 
and John Thomas. 

Miss Boxall is an Englishwoman, 
now resident here, and a triple medal- 
ist of the Royal Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, London, having distinguished her- 
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self in piano-forte playing and in 
composition, as well as in the harp. 
Miss Toulmin is the daughter of a fa- 
mous harpist, Mr. Alfred Toulmin, the 
long-time solo harpist at St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York. Miss Messenger’s 
mother was in her time a concert-harp- 
ist of repute. Of Miss Sloman, who is 
also of English origin, it has been said 
that she was to the manner born. Her 
parents were both distinguished mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession. They 
did not desire that their children 
should go on the stage, so at a very 
early age they endeavored to give the 
youngsters a musical bent. To the lit- 
tle Elizabeth a harp was given, of which 
she instantly became passionately fond, 
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declaring it to be her ambition to play 
on it with the same command and as- 
surance that a good violinist wields over 
his instrument. Of such material are 
artists made. 

That interest in the harp has vastly 
increased of late years is an undoubted 
fact. When Miss Morgan first played 
here a harp was rarely heard, and the 
only maker of the instrument at that 
time in this country told her he had 
not sold a harp in the city of New York 
for fifteen years previous to her first 
appearance. Now, however, there is 
another tale to tell, the historic harp 
being in constant requisition in the 
concert-room, the orchestra, and in the 
services of the church. 
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By V. Robard 


all things human. But there are 

degrees in this evil. The saddest 
is surely the death of a young man 
whose partial attainment and whose 
zealous abilities had promised a future 
of large importance. The men who find 
life beautiful, and, by their art, prove 
it so to the world, are so rare that they 
are especially begrudged as sacrifices 
to the whim of destiny. 

Charles Howard Johnson cannot be 
thought of as a beginner, or as one that 
had earned only a little place in his 
field. Yet he died before he was thirty. 
Though his application to work was in 
a way erratic, his facility made him so 
prolific that he has left a very large 
number of pictures—more than the life 
work of many long-lived, but slower, 
craftsmen. 

Success had been his in large meas- 
ure. There was probably no American 
draughtsman whose work had a larger 
audience, a larger following of people 
who knew his manner and recognized 
his pictures ata glance. This is espe- 
cially to his credit, since he was in the 
main a decorative artist, rather than an 
illustrator. 

Though he died July 3d, of this year, 


[a things aman. is the fate of 


his loss has not been really felt, since 
he left many unpublished pictures be- 
hind. When this supply of posthumous 
work is exhausted, he will be missed 
very deeply from the pages his graceful 
fancies beautified. 

Except for the supreme ill fate of an 
early death, Mr. Johnson had found 
good fortune almost immediate and 
quite unfailing. He was born at Vin- 





Mr. Johnson. 


Photograph by Kellie, Boston. 
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cennes, Ind., December 12, 1866, and 
had only three months of art tuition in 
all his life. This was when he was sev- 
enteen, and at a Cin- 
cinnati art school, 
where he was chiefly 
noted as heedless of 
routine and indus- 
try. As has often 
happened, the shirk- 
er of school tasks has 
been the genius of 
a later day. As has 
often happened, the 
man who seemed 
least of a grind, 
turned out the most 
work. 

Mr. Johnson’s ear- 
ly drawings gained 
quick recognition, 
and commissions 
were sent to him 
from New York, 
whither he came 
eight years ago. 
Since that time the 
demand for his draw- 
ings outstripped 
even the supply. He 
was frequently of- 
fered a staff-position 
on some weekly, 
but preferred the 
unrestraint of the 
free lance. J. A. 
Mitchell, Esq., the 
editor of Life, was 
one of the first to 
recognize and aid 
him, and he felt him- 
self further indebted 
for encouragement {f \4 
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the Figaro Illustré. But out of this 
study he made himself a very distinct 
individuality. The last year of his life 
found him grown 
ambitious to do work 
along larger and 
more permanent 
lines. He said, short- 
ly before his death : 
“My career is just 
begun.” His brain 
was teeming with 
ideas for paintings to 
be more carefully 
planned and more 
highly finished than 
the sketchy journal- 
ism he was engaged 
in. There is every 
reason to believe that 
he could have made 
a mark in this field. 
The delicacy and fan- 
tasy that mark the 
love - fétes of such 
painters as Boucher 
and Watteau, he had 
by nature and culti- 
vation. The best an- 
tidote to the ten- 
dency to rate these 
revellers in the dain- 
tier arts very low be- 
cause they do not 
seek the epic side of 
life, is to think for 
a moment what a 
ghastly thing art 
would be if every 





4 painter were a Mi- 
ee chelangelo, every 


sculptor a Pheidias, 
every novelist a Tol- 
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Though the French- 

iness of his work was commonly re- 
marked, he had never been out of the 
confines of his own country. He was 
not, of course, without models, and got 
his color chiefly from close study of 


good things in paint- 
ing, is prophesied by the brilliance and 
the modulation of his more thoughtful 
color- schemes. In the quieter gor- 
geousness is “Under the Summer 
Moon,” a remarkably beautiful fairy- 
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'*Hearts or Diamonds?" 


poem in color. Under the 
dimness of the mellowing 
light the colors are lavish- 
ly broken and toned. The 
yellow moon is very happi- 
ly placed and the flight of 
loves is excellently varied. 
Johnson drew cupids as 
if he believed in their ex- 
istence, which is a quality 
as rare as it is necessary 
to success. The senti- 
ment of the two lovers is 
in fine keeping with the 
whole. 

Serene also, almost so- 
ber, in sentiment, yet en- 
tirely antipodal in key, is 
the ‘‘ Decoration Day” al- 
legory of the union of the 
North and South in the 
daughter of a Northern 
father and a Southern 
mother. The stately 
young woman is gowned 
in pure white, with a 
touch of gold at waist and 


The last drawing Mr. Johnson made 
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From “ Life.” 
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shoulders. The flags are toned very 
high and delicate, with impressionistic 
license. The background is a soft green 
with dashes of other colors. 

In somewhat the same key is “A 
Day-Dream in Summer,” which gets a 
permanent worth from its ravishing 
daintiness of hue. The gown of the 
girl, the table, and the green grove at 
the back make what is really a master- 
piece of color composition. 

In a third style is ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Wheel,” which is a wild rhapsody in 
color. The light is dazzling, with long 
yellow rays and red glints ; the figure 
is gorgeous and the drapery is full of 
impressionistic tints, very rich against 
the dark background. The allegory is 
excellent; the rapture of bicycling is 
well personified ; the lightness of the 
wheel is poetically shown by the unsub- 
merged lily-pads over which it bowls 
swiftly. 

In pen-work Johnson was not always 
strong, and his haste often let a bit of 
bad drawing slip ; but he could be both 
bold and correct. He probably never 
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did anything better than 
“That Sweetly Drowsy Or- 
chestra of Summer Twilight.” 
Here is grace in pose and 
grouping, idyllic sentiment, 
fantastic humor, and, withal, 
much freedom and surety of 
pen-stroke. 

The women Johnson drew 
were very modern and very 
American. They were large, 
vigorous, and not timid; 
they were dashing. Though 
he used them decoratively 
in a way, they never lost their 
humanity and became the 
slaves of the design, as Au- 
brey Beardsley’s most un- 
conventionally convention- 
alized creatures do. The 
decoration was rather sub- 
servient to them, as in his 
“Lent,” which is character- 
istic also of his familiar 
use of arabesques, and his 
fondness for a flutter of 
ards or letters. “ Hearts 
or Diamonds?” is a typical 
cupid-allegory. It has an 
added and a melancholy in- 
terest from being the last 
drawing he did. It is the 
abrupt “Finis” to his unfin- 
ished work. 

A strikingly vigorous and 
direct pen-piece is “The American being caricature. Johnson 
Slave.” It is excellent satire, without strictly comical work. His 


Under the Summer Moon. 


Cover design in colors. 
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Recent Discoveries of Early Egyptian Jokes—The Busy Man's Evening in Town, 
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rather in a tender humor, a quaint con- 
ceit like that delicious humoresque, 
“Sentenced.” He was occasionally pa- 
thetic, as in his beautiful illumination 
of Mr. Munkittrick’s poem “ ‘Twilight 
Calm.” He was once almost tragic, in 
the allegory, “His Direst Foe,” a joust 
between a mounted Cupid and the hag 
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That Sweetly Drowsy Orchestra of Summer Twilight. 


From “ Life.” 


Poverty on a wolf. This made possibly 
the most sensational success of all his 
work, 

Latterly, however, a distinctly comic 
vein cropped out. There was the pict- 
ure in which a young woman, in a 
violent red costume, loiters on a hill- 
side over which a bull looks in prophetic 
amazement. Under it was an offer of a 
prize for the best epitaph for the young 
woman. But he began one series of 
such individuality and wit that it must 
be considered a masterly contribution 
to American comic art. I refer to his 























Recent Discoveries of Early Egyptian Jokes—The Fisherman. 
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series of ‘ Recent Discoveries of Early 
Egyptian Jokes.” This is only a review 
of the stock jokes of the modern world ; 
but they are here handled with the very 
genius of cleverness. 

There is little hint of Egypt in these 
drawings except in a certain stiffness 
and symbolism. In the “Busy Man’s 
Evening in Town,” the rural region to 
which his unsuspecting family goes, is 
indicated by two squeaking birds and 
three formal flowers! The old man’s 
toilet is suggested by a powder puff, a 
razor, and two faucets. 

The decorativeness that marked al- 
most all his work finds its most 


graphic instance here. Note the deli- 
cious stiffness of the ballet-girls and 
the daughters; the excellent filling of 
space, and the balance of figures. Note 
how the money is represented in the 
fish story; and do not lose sight of the 
courageous simplicity and suggestive- 
ness of the few bold, black lines. 

On account of these qualities, and 
other traits of his work, it is more than 
empty form to say that his familiar 
signature—even this was decorative— 
will be missed and regretted. He hada 
large share in making our comic papers 
what they certainly are, the handsomest 
as well as the wittiest in the world. 
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Cover design from ‘* Truth,” 
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BRET HARTE’S “SUE” ON THE STAGE 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


HE prevalence on our boards—I 

believe “ boards” is the word—of 

the foreign drama, and the infre- 
quency of the truly American play, is 
very largely due to one thing: native 
discouragement of those earlier and 
cruder attempts with which evolution 
must begin. The blame should fall on 
the populace as well as on the critics. 
The relentless prying for faults, and the 
merciless exposition of them on the 
part of those who think in print, and 
the indifference and exaction of the pub- 
lic, fed into a dyspepsia by the catering 
of the best foreign plays and players, 
naturally render managers timid of 
granting the untried efforts of unknown 


Sue consents to marry lra.—End of Act |. 


Photograph by Byron New York. 





American playwrights the expense and 
other risks of a production. 

A failure not only wipes out its own 
necessarily large investment, but hurts 
the reputation and the commercial value 
of the cast and the theatre materially. 
One failure may destroy in a night the 
whole earnings of a successful previous 
season. A good play, that would doubt- 
less score a success under ordinary aus- 
pices, often falls flat from reasons the 
acutest manager can neither foresee nor 
explain. The absolute impossibility of 
discounting the whims of the public is 
only too well recognized among play- 
producers. The wonder is that the 
American stage has evolved anything 
decent atall. Yet it is rank 
treason and worse insight 
to deny that we have made 
a few plays of the finest 
quality. 

The future looks brighter 
still, and if these false and 
perjured, but unfortunately 
not fleeting, Hard Times 
ever lose their grip on things 
in general, and such luxuries 
as the arts in particular, the 
era of the American play- 
wright will surely dawn. 
Meanwhile the critic, whose 
office is, to him, something 
more than the preparation 
of bent pins and salted sugar 
for the struggling author 
and the struggling middle- 
man—-this critic will be, for 
a while at least, stingy with 
blame and facile with en- 
couragement. The public 
may then feel the same re- 
gard for humanity and the 
humanities. 

It is in such a generous 
spirit of welcome for an 
American topic that one 
should approach this play 
in which Mr. Bret Harte has 
had ashare. Mr. Harte has 
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Sue flirts witn the Sheriff.—Act Il. 


Photograph by Byron, 


sustained the glory of American letters 
abroad more than any of our living 
authors. He gave certain features of 
our life their first literary standing. 
Mr. W. D. Howells, indeed, slates “ the 
pseudo - savagery of the cockney - syn- 
taxed, Dickens-colored California of Mr. 
Harte’s imagination,” and it is true that 
the famous “which I wish to remark,” 
and the “which the same,” and his 
other which’s are quite uncharacteristic 
of American patois. But Mr. Harte has 
a wonderful geniality and a comradery 
with the reader that is above the reach 
of criticism. Not a little of his unction 
has crept into this play. 

How much of this work is his, one is 
not permitted to know. Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton is set down as a collaborator. 

A retainer of Mr. Harte’s will hope 
that the construction of the play is not 
of his doing; for the dramatic archi- 
tecture of the work is, on the whole, 
so bad that it might be almost taken 
as a model of how not to write a play. 
The spoor of the unskilled playwright 
are the overuse of the Soliloquy and 
the Aside (which I have bewailed here 


before), and the awkward sequence of 
characters across the stage. The Aside 
is not so much abused in this work as 
the Soliloquy, but the procession of the 
cast is crude indeed, 

The theme of the play is woman’s 
need for love and the companionship of 
one she loves. No depth of ignorance 
or inexperience avails to smother this 
primal instinct. The case of Sue is 
especially drear. Her father, Silas 
Prescott, is of the genus Good-for- 
nothin’. His connoisseurship in whis- 
key might have served him in good 
stead, professionally applied, but as an 
amateur he is slothful, and, logically, 
selfish. 

The old reprobate has gone West 
to do anything but grow up with the 
country. He has taken with him his 
daughter Sue, orphaned of her mother. 
He has imposed himself on the hospi- 
tality of Jra Beasley, a lame and gawky 
young rancher. Sue takes vast de- 
light in feeding and playing with 
the stock, and Jra becomes infatuated 
with her. Silas grasps the delightful 
possibility of getting rid of his bur- 
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densome child, and decides to force 
a marriage. He calls Sue. She runs 
in, laughing and ingenuous. He re- 
proves her for not growing up. She 
complains of the loneliness of Lone 
Farms, of the clouds that never rain, 
and the winds that never tell anything. 
But the stock, she loves. Her father 
insinuates that she can acquire the 
stock by marriage ; a proposition which 
does not please her. Exit Sue. Silas 
solus. Enter /ra. Silas 
tries to scare Jra into a 
proposal by mentioning 
an imaginary suitor. /ra 
alone, soliloquy, exit. 
Re-enter Silas and out. 
Re-enter /ra, L. ; sees 
Sue through a window, 
soliloquy on Swue’s 
charms, exit, R., after 
Sue. Enter, R., Parson 
Davies (a sport-suggest- 
ing name) ; he indulges 
in personalities and exit. 
Enter, L., /ra, alone and 
wet from a ducking Sue 
gave him when he tried 
to kiss her. Sue fol- 
lows, laughing. Jra pro- 
poses awkwardly. Swe 
evades innocently. Ex- 
eunt, L. and R. Enter 
Jim Wynd, C., a profes- 
sional heart-breaker ; he 
sees Sue through a win- 
dow ; soliloquy on Sue’s 
charms. Enter Parson, 
C. “Youhere!” Wynd 
has betrayed and desert- 
ed the Parson’s daugh- 
ter. Sue shall not be Sue 
another victim, the Par- 

son resolves. He orders 

Jimaway. Both bluff; the Parson wins. 
Jim goes out, C. A Svengalic collapse 
by the Parson. Enter Jra. The Parson 
advises Ira to wed Sue ; to brace up, and 
spruce up, and fascinate her. Jra solus. 
Enter Silas. A wedding compact and 
transfer of stock is quickly arranged. 
Exit /ra. Silas’s turn to soliloquize. Sue 
called in. She declines the honor of 
Tra’s hand. They quarrel. He threat- 
ens her. Entera happy young married 
couple. The wife tells how she has re- 
formed her husband. Sue listens breath- 


























and her refugee.—Act Il. 


Photograph by Byron, 


lessly. Enter the inevitable Parson. 
Enter /Jra, dressed in a gaudy costume 
discarded by a Mexican vaquero. All 
ridicule him, except Sue, whose natural 
love for color and finery has been 
starved ; she thinks him beautiful, and 
defends him. Exeunt all but father 
and daughter. They return to their 
quarrel. Silas raises his hand to strike 
her. Jra enters, ea machina, and stops 
the blow. Sue, enraged at her father, 
asks Jra if he wants to 
marry her. He is de- 
lighted. Enter the Par- 
son, C. To save Sue 
from Jim he urges im- 
mediate marriage. She 
is tremulous and per- 
plexed, and asks faintly : 
“ When we've left the 
church and come back 
here, will you let me 
play with the calves?” 
Enter the Curtain. 

This is baring the raw 
bones of construction, 
but they stick out 
through all the dialogue. 
Mr. Howells thought the 
strutting of Jra in his 
Mexican finery “rose to 
mastery.” It is only 
fair to state this, 
for, to me, it was 
incredibly child- 

like, without 
being bland. 
The Parson 
bobbed in 
and out in 
such puppet 
fashion as to 
move my 
neighbor in 
the theatre, though he writes much 
worse plays himself, to dub him, audi- 
bly, but patly, “ the Parson on the door- 
mat.” 

And now I have been indulging in 
the same fault-prying that I have de- 
plored in others. But such an unchar- 
itable examination, if not interesting, 
is at least instructive in what makes a 
play both awkward and artificial. 

The second act is likewise overflow- 
ing with exits and entrances, but these 
are better managed and justified. Just 
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three years of loveless marriage have 
elapsed and Sue is washing her dishes 
in great dejection. She lives out on 
great dusty plains, far from neighbors 
or any companionship but that of her 
uncongenial husband. She is terribly 
lonely and vaguely apprehensive. Her 
only guests to-day have been “ yellow 
daisies,” and her husband sneers at 
them as mere dandelions. He is boor- 
ish and bearish, and when she reminds 
him that she is still waiting to be taken 
on to Lowville to see the circus and a 
theayter, he does not heed the omen of 
her intolerable ennui. 

In Jra’s absence Jim Wynd, whom Sue 
had never seen, steals in. He is a cir- 
cus acrobat, and under a linen “duster” 
is clad in full regalia of tights and 





Miss Annie Russel! as Sue. 
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The Anniversary Celebration.—Act Il. 


Photograph by Byron, 


spangles. He has killed a man in a 
quarrel and is pursued by the Sheriff. 
Sue hides him in a barn loft and when 
the Sherif’ comes with a deputy, lies 
glibly to them. The Sherif’ is a sad 
old flirt in his crude way, and Jra grows 
furiously jealous of him. Sue’s lethar- 
gy is all gone now, and she plays the 
two men off against each other with 
delicious raillery, to keep them from 
thinking of her hidden protégé. When 
opportunity offers she talks with her 
acrobat, and he dazzles and fascinates 
her like a beautiful bird of paradise. 
He lies to her and gives her a kiss, 
which she takes with the fiery inno- 
cence of a first love-token. She brings 
him the vaquero costume for a disguise, 
and things to eat and drink. She even 
persuades Jra to teach her to load his 
unloaded gun, secretly determined to 
use it to protect her glittering visitor. 
She loads it, all but the shot, intending 
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The Vigilance Committee receives 


Photograph 


to put in a double charge of that, later, 
when /ra is unaware. She consults her 
mirror, dons her bright dress, and is 
altogether changed, inspirited, alive. 
The Sheriff decides to spend the night 
at Lone Farms, though his host is far 
from cordial. He and his deputy sleep 
in separate sheds, and Jra goes to his 
room in wild jealousy. The Sheriff 
sniffs tobacco, rises, and starts sus- 
piciously for the loft where Wynd is 
smoking, just as Sue slips out for the 
stolen sweets of another talk with the 
acrobat. Jra looks out of an upper 
window and sees the Sheriff and Sue. 
He reappears with his gun. The am- 
orous Sheriff gives a gasp of delight 
at Sue, and starts toward her. The 
acrobat peers out of the loft door, 
and, thinking himself trapped, shoots 
the Sheriff from behind. Jra fires at 
the same moment and disappears. The 
acrobat runs out, gathers the horrified, 
unresisting Sue in his arms and rushes 
away. The deputy finds the prostrate 
Sheriff, thinks’ him dead, and picking 
up a pair of spangled tights starts on a 
hunt for the acrobat. The Sheriff re- 
covers from the first shock, finds him- 
self shot through the leg, and, though 
desperately pained, staggers off in pur- 


an unexpected witness.—Act Ill. 


by Byron. 


suit. Jra enters, finding the victim of 
his jealousy gone, as well as his wife; he 
thinks Sue has fled with the Sheriff and 
breaks down, sobbing over the “ yellow 
daisies” of her sufficiently lively anni- 
versary. 

The moment when the Sherif is 
covered by the two weapons is an ex- 
citing one dramatically. The figures 
are also especially well placed. 

The third act takes place three months 
later,in town. The deputy is telling the 
imperturbable Silas how his daughter’s 
anniversary went, how he himself has 
captured the acrobat, whom the Vigi- 
lance Committee has taken away from 
him; and how Jra and Sue and the 
Sheriff have all disappeared. 

The Vigilance Committee now con- 
venes to try the prisoner. Here one 
gets some of the pure Bret Harte brew. 
The chairman, Judge Lynch, conducts 
court with all the dignity consistent 
with a collarless b’iled shirt, a frock 
coat, and knee-boots. Jim Wynd is 
first tried for his first victim. The 
Judge objects to their “ringing in a 
stale corpse,” one three months old, on 
him. Since Wynd’s victim was a bad 
man anyway, he is promptly acquitted 
of his first murder. Indeed the fact 























that he killed an officer of the law who 
was pursuing him for the trivial of- 
fence of shooting a card-sharp, renders 
the decision of that case also ticklish ; 
was he not really acting in self-defence ? 
The committee is looking on Wynd 
almost with favor, when the deputy 
drops the remark that Wynd stole Ira’s 
horse. Now the blas¢ committee leaps 
to its feet with pistols and yells. 

At this turbulent moment J/ra enters, 
ex machina again, to save the inno- 
cent man of whose peril he has heard. 
He killed the Sheriff in jealousy. The 
committee beams in approval. Wynd 
neatly shifts the blame on Jra’s shoul- 
ders and explains that he carried off 
Sue because she asked him to. She 
was “so much deadweight, but she 
was a lady, and I was no dog.” The 
Vigilantes glow with admiration. 

Now Sue enters to say that Ira’s 
gun was not loaded. He did not kill 
the Sheriff. ‘I did!” yelled Jra. Pis- 
tols and yells again. The cause? He 
had contradicted a lady! After this 
delicious inconsistency, enter a rumor 
that the State troops are coming to 
take the prisoner from the Vigilantes. 
They stop long enough to give Wynd 
a chance for his life. A tree outside 
thrusts out one limb that is twenty 
feet from the ground and fifteen from 
the window. If the acrobat can leap 
to it and drop to the ground, he is his 
own property. A space is cleared and 
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he runs and dives into space and the 
waiting mattress, while the crowd bet 
on his chances. 

He lands safely and the committee 
disperse with dignity by a back way. 
The Sheriff enters, alive and well, and 
passes on with much ogling of Sue. 
The door-mat Parson steps in, explains 
that he had taken Sue from Jim Wynd 
the night of the anniversary, had ex- 
posed Wynd’s character till she hated 
her acrobat, and had kept her intact 
since. After much pleading on Sue’s 
part, and the Parson’s intercession and 
reproof of the “loveless marriage,” the 
two, now grown to love each other 
through much trial and privation, em- 
brace just before the curtain hides. 

The play has many wretched details, 
but it has other details of complete 
charm. Structurally crude, its theme is 
marked with insight into the dismal, 
the humorous and the picturesque side 
of life on the plains. The locale it 
chooses, the customs it employs, the 
characters it parades are all of our ain 
countree. This is reason enough for 
giving it high approval. In character- 
ization there are countless little touches 
to afford delight. 

To Miss Annie Russell are due the 
honors of the acting. She has a field 
of her own in which she is quite un- 
rivalled. Her pathos is as lifelike and 
as telling as her lighter moods are 
irresistible. So natural is she that 





Jim Wynd decides his own case.—Act lil. 
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she could give Cinderella complete 
plausibility. Mr. Joseph Haworth as 
fra was theatrical and unconvincing 
throughout. Mr. Guy Standing’s Jim 
Wynd carried an English accent an inch 
thick, but was shapely and just the 
devil-may-care rake he should be. Mr. 


ART AND FASHION 


By Grace 


you it is of foremost importance, 

when entertaining at table, that 
the board present at sight an attrac- 
tive appearance. The senses and fancy 
at once must be captivated; for men 
talk, women smile, and gallantry and 
grace find nimble way when the imagi- 
nation has feasted. A dinner-company 
early pleased is likely to be a dinner- 
party entirely successful. How then in 
careful detail, we may seek to learn, 
does the knowing hostess arrange her 
bounties that there shall come about 
this spontaneous inspiriting ? 

By modern magic, the rules of which 
she continually is discovering. To- 
day the mistress of a home, hostess of 
a refined company, needs to understand 


Y yout experienced hostess tells 


Theodore Roberts, Mr. Horace Lewis, 
and Miss Anita Rothe gave perfect art 
to the realization of the Sheriff, Silas, 
and the happy young country wife. 
The scenery of the production is quite 
perfect, Mr. E. G. Unitt’s second act 
being especially well laid out. 


IN DINNER-GIVING 
E. Drew 


Not so many years ago the average 
dinner-party was a combined effort of 
the stationer, the florist, and the ca- 
terer. The hostess was only courtesy 
head, being spared all thought save 
dread of the function. The table, with 
everything expensive which could be 
found at the caterer’s and florist’s, was 
piled even to creaking protestation. 
No one enjoyed the meal. In all ways 
it was too expensive. To-day this is 
changing. 

Women in general are coming to un- 
derstand that the hostess who really 
entertains, pleases through the free ex- 
pression of her charming individuality ; 
that the butcher and baker and can- 
delabra-maker, in preparing the dinner, 
work with her. She is assisted, not 











Not Good. 


values. She who would give a dinner 
which shall be a joy to gentle-people, 
must know the art of combining arts ; 
proportions in light, color, food, sound, 
perfume, fabric, finance, ware, diplo- 
macy, brotherly love—she will need to 
use them all. 


dominated, by them. Frequently it is 
her own designs that the stationer is 
asked to execute in menus, the florist 
in blossoms; to the caterer she gives 
exact orders for tested goodies. And 
all these specialists are able, because 
of their experience, correctly to inter- 


Norr.—The examples of table decoration used to illustrate this article are furnished by the courtesy of The 
American Florist. 
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pret, if not to inspire, Madam’s orders. 
Some of these helpers are artists and, 
for their part, do not need a hostess’s 
imaginations. Through studying her 
purse and characteristics they are able 
to arrange the skeleton of a perfect 
dinner. Madam’s confident touch 


wanting throughout, however, the feast 


ual. A hostess has so disciplined her 
attendants that they should move as 
clock-work during the dinner. Order 
and art-appreciation thus having be- 
come innate, guests desiring, at least 
presumably, one another’s pleasure, a 
dinner-company is able to relax from 
its recollection of how it should con- 





Undesirable. 


in progress yet is oppressively ceremo- 
nious; the guests are sure to retire 
unenlivened ; and the hostess, thankful 
at the end, if the dinner went off with- 
out accident, seeks a tea-gown and “a 
little minute’s peace.” 

The difference between an informal 
and a formal dinner appears to be, 
then, largely a matter of skill in its con- 
ducting. The more formality the less 
art. The more art the less obtrusive- 


duct itself, and to seek, blended with 
good physical food, with light and 
color, the delights of intelligent inter- 
mingling of mind and spirit. Thus it 
has come about that the ambition of a 
wise woman, even of fashion, is to en- 
tertain at table, completely, delight- 
fully, without affectation or rigidity. 
Favor-giving at dinner, except to in- 
timates or celebrities, among the refined 
is obsolete. There is only one explana- 














Meaningless. 


ness. Dignity no longer is deemed a 
quality which is adjusted with the 
evening clothing. Churchmen, for ex- 
ample, are famously among our best 
diners. Whatever of mirth and socia- 
bility is lacking, it is their privilege 
and pleasure to supply it. 

With young persons good manners, 
these days, are supposed to be habit- 


tion of the custom. A host in present- 
ing to his guests costly souvenirs which 
they could lug home, hoped long to 
hold himself well in their favor. It is 
memorable that a certain company of 
cultivated persons, entertained at din- 
ner by a man newly rich, were 80 
shocked at the costliness of the favors 
laid by their plates that they refused 
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to carry or to allow them to be sent to 
their lodgings. Not again would any 
of the company accept an invitation to 
his board. 

Favors, appropriate ones, are yet in 
vogue for ladies’ luncheons. Occa- 
sionally they are given at men’s din- 
ners, but good taste permits, where 
men and women dine together, only 
presents of flowers, or specially signifi- 
cant, inexpensive trinkets. 

That social intercourse has been 
stilted, in a land where so recently our 
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Orchids and Ferns. 











gaining a hint of the real meaning of 
hospitality, and are setting about the 
making our home entertainments not 
only unobjectionable but enjoyable. 
As one little girl after a children’s party 
put it: 

“Mamma, I had such a lovely time 
I forgot I was behaving.” 

The late Madame Blavatsky, I have 
been told by a guest, was an ideal 
hostess. Her table was always spread 
for half a dozen more than specially 
had been bidden, all friends being in- 
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Pyramidal Design. 


forefathers were battling with the ele- 
ments and with savages, is not sur- 
prising. There have been only few 
among us who could afford the luxury 
of true gentility. It was natural, 
however, security from the attacks of 
man, beast, and weather established, 
that so progressive a people as the 
Americans, in spite of our egoism, 
should think at once of social inter- 
course. Natural, too, that our first 
efforts should have been over-large. 
But one does not want to pass on to 
further details without adding that it 
is worth noting that so soon we are 


vited to come in when they pleased. 
Madame Blavatsky’s choices in food 
were felicitous, and she possessed that 
charming gift, the ability to appear as 
having taken no extra pains for her 
visitors’ pleasure. 


Assuming that the reader will par- 
don details with which he may be 
familiar, an imaginary board will be 
covered modishly. By preference, the 
table is round; next in order, oval, 
then square, last oblong. The sequence 
has to do with the ease with which con- 
versation may be carried on, and the 
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advantages of one shape over another 
in decorating. 

First the top is laid with a wool 
spread which shall protect the wood 
and deaden sounds from the vibrating 
wares. The table-cloth itself should be 
of the choicest white linen, as fine as 
the purse will allow. Fancy dinner- 
spreads are no more chosen by women 
of taste, except for luncheons; when 
the linen may be as elaborate, even fanci- 
ful, combined with lace over silk, as is 
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are often seen ; satin combinations less 


frequently. Many hostesses write 
their own menus upon thick white 
cards. 


China is pure white, of graceful 
shape; or, if colored, the decorations 
are artistic. All large splashes of color, 
pronounced figurings, whatever the ex- 
pense, are crude. Dessert wares may 
be more fanciful, and doilies exquisitely 
embroidered. Glasses are of white, the 
finest cut, graceful rather than heavy. 


Shapeless. 


desired according to the age of guests. 
The younger they are, the fussier. 
Napkins at dinner are large, square, 
white ; if liked, monogrammed. Strange 
devices in the folding of serviettes are 
left to the public waiter. Properly, 
napkins are folded with precision. 
Menus and place cards, the latter indi- 
cating each guest’s position, are as nice 
as may be afforded. Wee water-color- 
ings, of whatever objects may be in har- 
mony with the nature of the dinner, 


The tiny liqueur glass, however, may 
be of a color, and enamelled in con- 
trasts. White liqueur-holders are over- 
turned too easily. 

Knives and forks are arranged at the 
sides of the plate space. In those houses 
where dinners seem to serve themselves, 
there is exactness at every stage of their 
development. This is precisely what is 
done last before a ceremonious dinner 
is announced : 

One servant walks around the table 











Unredeemable. 
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Rather Good 


placing a roll within the folds of each to-day expresses individuality, I should 
napkin. Another follows him to put have expected. There are few available 
cracked ice in every goblet, and a third photographic records of successful dec- 
man fills them with water. Then, by oration. 
some witchery, a spirited company ap- The example marked “Not good” 
pears! Beauty, chivalry, music, radi- for most tastes, upon first or second 
ance, life, happiness! Ive ry guest by thought, will suggest too strongly a 
prearrangement ailaiiaed fortunate- care fully tended mound. Every floral 
ly; all in all, a sple mndid dinner! design ought to mean something, but 
When the food is served from the this florist evidently was an under- 
butler’s pantry, as in all fashionable taker’s assistant, and had too much 
instances, there is upon the dining- skill in his special line rightly to bother 
table; at the entrance of the guests, about dinner-decorations. With its 
not a morsel that would serve a sordid meaningless design, unless it represents 
hungry man but bread and water. It a life-preserver, the picture named “ Un- 
seems a pretty symbol. In cases there desirable” speaks for itself. 


may be carafes of claret, and bon-bon “‘Meaninzless” is a formless heap of 
dishes of salted almonds, perhaps rad- roses; the candles are not straight, and 
ishes. they should have had shades. Glares are 


There is the temptation here to en- to be avoided. The roses at the plates 
large upon the food details, but the are frivolously wound with cr¢pe-paper. 
purpose of- this account mainly con- In “Orchids and Ferns,” aside from 
siders spirit and decoration in dinner- the objection that the china is too 
giving. In searching for illustrations, strongly colored, the centre-piece is 
I have met the difficulty, which, if my higher than it should be. Flowers 
point is well taken, that the dinner of and candelabra ought never to pre- 








Excellent. 
































vent neighboring. The idea of a 
thicket, in this picture, is brought out. 

Lilies are rather delicate for a 
masculine dinner, but the “ Pyrami- 
dal” figure, if built from sturdy plants 
and blossoms, would have art value. 
‘“‘Shapeless ” and “ Unredeemable ” are 
as blocks of ice or oyster-crates, the 
stems of the flowers plunged therein. 
“ Shapeless’s ” china is too heavy, and 
there is a detached border of dead 
maidenhair fern around the base of 
the seeming oyster-basket. “ Unre- 
deemable’s” apparent ice-block basis 
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leaves, branches, wild flowers. Whether 
in service there is only one maid, or 
hone, the spirit of hospitality, the ab- 
sence of affectation, presence of refine- 
ment, pleasure of host and hostess and 
their guests, may be entire. Wealth 
brings a responsibility in its social dis- 
pensing, from the like of which poor 
folk are fairly free. 


Thorley, artist in blossoms, has 
planned for Gopry’s Magazine a Holly 
Dinner. 

‘““No one, of course,” said Mr. Thor- 





The black lines are holly branches: circles with dot in centre, holly 


trees in silver cups; 


circles with cross in centre, candelabra. 


Diagram for a Holly Dinner. 


also has an unnecessary fringe of green 
and flecks of fern at the covers that 
seem lonely. ‘ Rather Good,” though 
the design unsatisfies because of its 
straight lines, has crumpled linen. 
That is inexcusable. 

“Excellent” is a bed of violets. 
“Chrysanthemums,” yellow, is ap- 
proved upon authority. At the left 
side of the centre-piece is a bunch of 
violets. Violet ribbon seems to tie its 
fellow-colored blossoms to their foster 
parents, the chrysanthemums, It is a 
purple and gold dinner. 

All floral figures should have self- 
evident ssthetic right to be. But no 
one is too poor, if the heart is rich, 
to give pleasure at his board in these 
altruistic days. The loveliest decora- 
tions may be worked out from autumn 


ley, “ would think of using flowers upon 
the table on Christmas Day.” 

The diagram will serve to show what 
is meant by the necessity, when deco- 
rating a dinner-table, for a graceful out- 
line in the mind. How, effectively, to 
knot ribbon, to place candelabra and 
small silver or cut glass or porcelain 
fern-dishes, also is indicated. 

The table is round, set with twenty 
covers; ten for men, ten for women. 
And the centre decoration measures 
four feet. It also is circular, and is a 
low bed of holly. A basket, called a 
plateau, is the real foundation. The pla- 
teau, with moss, is concealed by branches 
bearing shining green leaves and a lux- 
urious plenty of berries. Around the 
holly-bed is a line of berried branches. 
This wreath is a dozen inches from the 
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main piece, and at the right, a little 
from the middle, is tied a huge bow, 
with wandering ends, of five-inch scar- 
let-satin ribbon. Its purpose is the 
pretension to tie the narrow wreath to 
the centre ornamentation. In common 
with other artists, Thorley deplores the 
use of ribbons where they do not seem 
to serve a purpose, 

From the left centre—it is left in the 
diagram—running to the point marked 
X, which is a candelabrum, silver, glass, 
or porcelain, is another line of holly. 
Again, two narrow lengths formed of 
branches incline to the right and taper 
to a twig. 


holidays men are, with the ladies, en- 
couraged to decorate themselves. 

This general design may be varied by 
setting at the centre of the table and in 
place of the holly shrubs, small auri- 
caria trees. These are the pert little 
green fellows that you think are some 
fashionable sort of spruce. At a good 
sum, they take spruce’s place as make- 
believe Christmas-trees upon modish 
dinner-tables. 

It is impossible to learn of the flor- 
ists at the time of writing what may be 
the fads in table-flowers this winter. 
Orchids, if they can be afforded, al- 
ways are in good style. Yellow chry- 




















Chrysanthemums. 


The small dots in circles indicate lit- 
tle silver fern-dishes holding a tiny 
holly-tree. It may be suspected that 
these trees bear more plums than nat- 
ure grew thereon. 

At the left of each woman’s plate, 
not marked in the diagram, tied with a 
scarlet baby-ribbon, is laid a corsage 
bunch of holly six inches across. In 
every man’s plate, upon the napkin, in 
waiting for him, is a small sprig, a bou- 
tonniére of leaves and berries. Bou- 
tonniéres for men are not in fine favor 
for general dinners. Upon high and 


santhemums are desirable, and so are 
violets. Lilies of the valley, unre- 
lieved by color, are melancholy. Pink 
bridesmaid roses, combined with vio- 
lets, are a beautiful table decoration. 
The Mrs. Morgan, a blush-rose_ pink ; 
the meteor, a red, and the American 
beauty,.which it would be an affront to 
describe, are in high dinner favor. 
Quantities of ferns are used. Espe- 
cially the farleyence, which is a variety 
of maidenhair, but varying in hue in 
each plant from nearly white to deep 
green. 
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White dinners, roses, may be depress- 
ing, white roses having no perfume. 
Yet in decorating sometimes they are 
used with other blossoms which give 
odor. Decided colors in ribbons help. 

A novel idea of a prominent florist is 
a Scotch-heather dinner. The shrubs 
are not more than eight inches in 
height. The leaves are like sage-brush, 
but the tiny rouge-pink flowers bloom 
tumultuously. Ribbons, correspond- 
ingly, are rouge pink, which is of pur- 
plish tinge. 

Mr. Thorley calls the attention of the 
amateur table - decorator to the im- 
portance of arranging light and color 
with reference to the effect they shall 
have upon guests the moment they en- 
ter the room, and upon the faces and 
toilettes during the evening. “It is not 
possible to overvalue the importance 
of first impressions, or the permanent 
effect of light subtilely concealed, and 
color generously revealed, upon the 
evening’s pleasure.” 
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It is a fancy of the artist whom we 
are quoting, as the last touch to his 
decorations, to stand at the head of the 
table and toss a dozen or an armful, 
according to the size of the board, of 
roses, if it is a rose-dinner, carelessly 


over the table. Sometimes they fall on 
the glasses, or seek a bed in the bonbon 
dish. Wherever they fall, there they lie. 
The guests are supposed to do with 
these waifs as they ike. Women break 
from them the stems and tuck the roses 
in their hair in their individual style, 
or into the corsage. 

“What,” I asked, “with your wide 
experience in the art of dinner-giving, 
your knowledge of human nature, pres- 
ent style, past mistakes, women’s re- 
sources and men’s delights, would you 
say, for a woman who hopes to enter- 
tain pleasurably at table, is the most 
telling fact to be remembered?” 

His eyes twinkled merrily as he said : 
“That everything, first, last, and all the 
time, should be perfect.” 


A HARD-TIMES CHRISTMAS 
By Rupert Hughes 


an old-fashioned kind of Christ- 

mas—one with peace, like snow, 
and snow like peace, on earth; and in 
the air good-will and sleigh-bells; an 
old-fashioned Christmas : 


A N old-fashioned sort of yarn about 


’93—hatefullest of years to the mem- 
ory of this generation—struck down a 
pitiful many of fair fortunes and un- 
dermined more for its successor years 
to drag under. 

Certain of the assaults and sieges of 
its panic, however, seemed quite vain. 
And the vainest seeming of all surely 
was its attempt on the banking house 
of which John Shelton was the back- 
bone, the medulla oblongata, the cere- 
brum, and about everything else. The 
letters S-H-E-L-T-O-N spelt Solidity 
in the commercial lexicon. His rating 
in the commercial agencies was the 
best their code afforded. His word 
was held as good as his bond; and his 
check, as a Government bond. 





Like many another architect of a 
Babel tower of wealth, John Shelton 
worked from the ground, up; from rich 
black soil, up. He began life on a farm. 
Shelton had never travelled, and he 
never expected to travel, from his own 
country, when he married his pick of 
the girls thereabouts, and settled down 
to serve the whims of the weather and 
snatch what crumbs he could harvest 
therefrom. 

But now a granger that was born in 
the Eighteen-Twenties and married in 
the Fifties worked for his living. The 
chariot - like machines the farmer of 
to-day drives over his broad acres, would 
have seemed fiery chariots of ease and 
luxury to young Shelton. And one day 
he grew overweary of grubbing the pen- 
ury of his New England homestead. 
He threw down his hoe and cursed him- 
self for a slave, and promised himself a 
break for liberty. 

How he mortgaged his farm for a 
little cash, and embarked in a small 
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business gingerly, and turned his 
profits back into the hopper, and en- 
larged, ramified, his trade till he was 
counted well-to-do locally; how he 
grew to be a small capitalist, a rich 
man, a great financier, as famous as 
proverb could make him—all this ro- 
mance of trade you will find in any 
biography of contemporary merchant 
princes. 

The panic of 93 left Shelton’s bank 
in high prosperity. But Shelton was 
old and as tired of money-farming as 
he had grown of seed-nursing, and he 
would not—indeed, he could not — 
give the firm’s affairs his old-time at- 
tention. So, while the formula, Shel- 
ton = Solidity, stuck in the public mind, 
matters began to verge privately on the 
dead-line. Outstanding loans that 
would have saved the bank’s life and 
could have been called in with ease, in 
years before, were now impossible of 
collection. It was not possible, either, 
to borrow enough to carry on the busi- 
ness. Soon the news must slip out. 
There would be a run on the bank. A 
short run would end its career. 

The aged ship, leaking badly, was 
kept afloat by the hard pumping of 
subordinates who managed to bring it 
into Christmas week. The younger 
ofticials hoped to carry her back to the 
Fortunate Isles, but there was mutiny. 
The Captain had mutinied! He gave 
up effort. With the mistrust of hope 
age teaches, old Shelton counted every- 
thing, bank, the savings of a lifetime— 
everything as lost, unless some miracle 
came to the rescue. His experience had 
not led him to count miracles as stock 
in trade. 

Shelton’s sons and daughters had all 
been lost to him by death, or by mar- 
riage and removal from town. The 
tired old man felt himself quite out of 
the world. He was about to be shelved 
and priced down as shop-worn in the 
very market-places of his former glory. 
He looked forward to Christmas as only 
a mockery, a garish festival in a grave- 
yard. He felt himself the butt of a 
very poor practical joke by Fortune. 

Now that Shelton was neither able 
nor eager to find pleasure in money- 
grubbing, old traditions of old pleas- 
ures came trooping home to his heart. 


Ideas and sentiments that had been 
exiled because they were not practical, 
now won their way back for that very 
reason. Most of all, the Christmases 
of his youth loomed up on the home- 
sick soul of the old man. This aged 
farmer’s day in town had been over- 
long and over-busy, and evening called 
him home and away. He was fair 
wearying for the roomy quietude and 
the wide privacy of the farm-lands ; 
but he felt himself a prisoner in town, 
and this made of all the old memories, 
mockeries. 

A very mirror of Shelton’s moods 
was his wife. She had been rescued 
from country life before its hard toil 
had worn away her beauty, and she 
had grown flexibly with their growing 
luxury, till she fitted it perfectly and 
seemed to the manner born. But 
while the city had kept her beauty 
even till now, when she was regal and 
her white hair seemed only a very fit- 
ting crown, yet was her heart still full 
of an ache for a sight of the old lanes, 
the old meadows, the old flower-haunted 
groves. 

Of all things, she most wanted to 
wander through their first home. It 
had been fine and new when her John 
was a young buck, and she had only 
her maiden name ; and he had proposed 
to her, and she had disposed of him 
as both thought best. This house he 
had built for her, chiefly with his own 
hands ; and they two had visited it to- 
gether when it was bare of furnishings 
but yet glorified, sunlit with its future 
office as the nest of their honeymoon. 
Ah, the house-warming after the wed- 
ding! the frantic fiddler with his 
“Money Musk” and his “Speed-the- 
Plough” bouncing out of the fiddle ! 
and the dancing! All of the young 
men had seemed very smart and grace- 
ful, till Jack’s turn came round again. 
Then rivalry was vanquished, effaced. 

Nowadays, when Old Shelton came 
home blue and aged, she, his good 
wife, got out faded memories from 
the big garret of the past, and he grew 
young and cheery for the nonce. The 
nearer Christmas came, the more tan- 
talizing and seductive the visions of 
the farm days grew. A little senti- 
ment had survived his devotion to 
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money, and he had never sold the 
place ; had preferred to rent it. He 
knew from numerous recent complaints 
and pleas for repairs that even the old 
house of his young carpentry was still 
standing. His whole soul longed to see 
it again. 


The only telegram Abe Conner got in 
all his life was also the longest one the 
village operator had ever received. It 
came from the famous gold-bug, John 
Shelton; it was a money-order, too, 
and ordered Farmer Conner off the 
earth ; at least off as much of it as he 
rented from Shelton. A letter fol- 
lowed, with more money, and it ex- 
plained in more detail how Mr. Shelton 
was eager to spend Christrias on his 
old farm, if Mr. Conner could be in- 
duced to take his family to other parts 
for their own celebration. As the mone- 
tary compensations were not small, Mr. 
Conner accepted with wild delight, and 
bundled his delighted family off to 
Christmas it—where but in the city? 
His train met and passed one in which 
an elderly couple from the same city 
sat impatiently eager for the same 
country. As the yokels saw the monot- 
onous fields quickening into houses 
and shops, and lovely paved streets 
made beautiful with street-cars and 
signs, they grew more and more happy. 
As the gold-bugs saw the monotonous 
towns quieting into broad meadows and 
woods, they grew more and more ra- 
diant. 

The two returning exiles saw many 
changes in their old haunts: barbed 
wire webs had airily replaced the loung- 
ing rail fences of their day; and even 
the styles of rural architecture had 
found time to change. But the snow 
veiled everything, and it seemed not 
so very long since that evil day they 
trundled gayly off to the strange great 
city. And latterly they had found the 
city narrow and were trundling gayly 
back to the country! Only, then it was 
springtime, and now there was snow 
on all the farms and all the roads ; and 
on their heads the snow had drifted; 
and through their hearts it had crept 
chilly. But the sight of the familiar 
places was thawing their hearts back 
into youth warm and red as the brave 
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old sun himself, elbowing his way 
through the clouds. 

When their garrulous wagoner drove 
up to the old farm-house, the sight 
overcame them with a pang half bliss, 
half agony. Then he dumped out their 
meagre baggage and bundles and 
handed them the keys. They were glad 
to send him away at once, and totter 
through the asthmatic gate, up the door- 
yard to the door. 

The house was the same, and they 
were the same, but all three, now that 
they were met again, showed the stain 
and stress of many weathers. So the 
old man’s hand trembled at the key- 
hole, and when he found his wife lean- 
ing on his shoulder and shaken with 
sobs, his voice broke as he tried to calm 
her. 

At length he flung the door wide 
and they entered, pausing on the 
threshold, reverently, hushed as before 
atemple. Verily, it was the sanctuary 
of the memories of youth all irrevocable 
but for these memories like summoned 
shades. The wide low room showed 
the abiding-place of—not poverty, but 
something akin to it. Yet the same 
barrenness of the place had blossomed 
as the rose in their young eyes. In 
their old eyes it was still a palace of 
delights. 

The sun that slanted in like a 
fallen golden rafter, made all glorious. 
Two ghosts tiptoed vaguely through 
the twilight of the room. They were 
the young builder of this house and 
its first mistress. When she melted 
into the sunbeam her hair seemed 
made up of the same gold, only purer 
and finer-spun; and her eyes light- 
ed up the radiant shaft like two jew- 
els set in it. Old Shelton had gaze 
only for this girlish spirit. His wife 
looked through her tears only at the 
tall lad that followed very close upon 
the skirts of the other shade. When 
she looked from his beauty to the worn 
old man at her side, she saw how the 
two were the same, save for bitter years 
between. 

A moment to fantasies, 
again to matters of fact. But these 
were not so ugly now and here. The 
old room had some of the very furnish- 
ings of their own régime: a raw-col- 
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He returned loaded down with a snow-stained log. 


ored print or two, a motto she had 
worked and framed, the venerable clock, 
silent now but still mutely didactic 
upon the value of time, and the huge 
indestructible rocking-chair that had 
mothered them in their young days 
and even held two upon demand, with 
no more complaint than a little louder 
creak. That creak, too, was musical a 
lullaby as ever musician wrote. 

The aged two roved about and looked 
everything over, exchanging many an 
association. Soon she shivered, and he 
noted that there was no fire in the 
cavernous fireplace. So she gasped: 

** But how shall we ever get any logs 
in? There is no servant to ring for.” 

Then he laughed aloud like a boy, 
“Tl show you!” and flung off his great- 
coat and slipped on his gloves, turned 
up his collar, slapped on his hat, and 
ran out through the old kitchen and 
out through the snow to the wood-pile, 
whence he returned loaded down with 
a snow-stained log and dry chips. She 


got a newspaper, and they both knelt 
down, almost forgetting rheumatism. 
When they had the blaze fairly started 
he looked over at her, and she looked 
round at him, and gravity, or some 
mysterious influence, drew them to- 
gether till their lips met. It was not 
easy for them to separate and get to 
their feet again, and he was of little aid 
to her, for their joints shrieked that 
they were eighty. But their hearts 
whispered, “You are twenty.” So they 
believed their hearts. 

The kitchen was the next shrine. 
Mistress Shelton hunted out the farm- 
er’s wife’s apron and put it on as 
proudly as if it were an ermine corona- 
tion robe, and as gayly as the day she 
got the first meal for him. A fire was 
soon roaring in the stove, and it was his 
turn to say: 

‘“‘But how shall we ever get any din- 
ner —I mean supper? There is no 
servant to ring for.” 

She tittered like a girl, and for an- 
swer shook at him a ladle she had 
taken for a sceptre. Then there must 
be much ransacking of cupboard 
and pantry and cellar, and many a trip 
to the smoke-house. The billowy strut 
of a turkey strolling leisurely to his 
night’s lodging reminded them of the 
elaborately dressed — or undressed — 
fowl they had bought and brought for 
their Christmas dinner. With an alarm 
born of their town experience, both 
hurried out to where their Jehu had 
dumped the bundles. There the par- 
cels waited, undisturbed, of course ; for 
where there is nobody to steal, the 
Eighth Commandment will be seldom 
broken. Mr. Shelton, on finding the 
things that were not lost, drew a long 
breath and commented : 

“Tmagine a man leaving a Christmas 
turkey out on his doorstep in New 
York for half an hour! Oh, where 
would the turkey be then, poor thing?” 

“T can tell better where it would not 
be,” the wife must say. 

“ And where is that?” is his obliging 
query. 

“On the doorstep, of course,” she 
cried, and, chuckling at their own min- 
strelsy, they got themselves back into 
the house with all their burdens in their 
arms and none in their hearts. 
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And now twilight came trailing across 
the fields like smoke, and they must 
light the old glass lamp, whose shape 
attained the maximum of ugliness and 
the minimum of stability and illumi- 
nation. While she experimented at the 
stove and cudgelled back her memories 
of how she used to cook the simples of a 
farmer's diet, she put him to setting the 
table. He never knew how many things 
she spoiled at the stove before she 
dared call her dubiously digestible 
menu “supper.” Womanlike, she con- 
cealed her own discomfiture in raillery 
at his awkwardness with the dishes. 
He broke only three plates, half an inch 
thick, and two or more very ornate 
pressed-glass dishes in the course of 
his butlery ; so they sat down content. 

Their lungs had gulped deep draughts 
of air innocent of city soot, and sharp 
with the flavor of leagues of pure snow, 
and this was cocktails enough to 
sharpen the dyspepsia of a Chesterfield 
into the appetite of an Oliver Twist. 
These two gray town rodents fell on 
their rural spread with the zeal of 
country mice. 

They had not gone deeply into the 
discussion of the bill-of-fare before 
them when the hostess stopped sud- 
denly with an 

“Oh, John—er, Jack 

Here he must leap—or, more accu- 
rately, labor—to his feet and run—I 
should say, hobble—around the table 
and put into a kiss his delight at the 
dear nickname of his youth. 

When he was back in his seat she 
went on: 

‘Jack, dear! we forgot the grace!” 

Then the two snowy heads were bent, 
and he mumbled a gratitude he never 
felt more keenly. He hesitated over 
the ceremonial that had fallen into dis- 
use at his table in town, but though 
the form of the old prayer halted, the 
spirit of it went up like a lark. 

Even after they had eaten all that she 
had prepared, the old man kept garru- 
lous over the success of her cookery. 
The stomach had no chance to protest at 
the strange tasks put upon it, so radi- 
ant was his heart with the returning 
flood of old-time happinesses, when he 
was a tired young giant and she was 
his fine young spouse. Even her old 
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blushes came furiously back, and when 
he came up behind her as she stood 
washing the dishes, and popped a kiss 
behind her ear, she turned in malicious 
delight and tried to give him a cuff 
across his own. And now she is tuck- 
ing a towel into his waistcoat pockets 
and he is wiping the dishes she washes. 
He shows all the glad discomfiture of 
Hercules when young Omphale took 
away his club and gave him her distaff 
instead. 

Suddenly they both paused. 

“ What's that?” they whispered. 

From far away came a dim tremor on 
the air, a faint clangor, as if some star 
were set swinging and pealing in its 
remote belfry. It seemed the whisper 
of all space, round and clear and domed 
like a bell. 

“Ah!” they sighed, though their 
eyes went twinkling, “it’s the old 
church-bell. Do you remember—” then 
both stopped speaking, just to give their 
ears a taste of real music. Lingering, 
fainting, recurrent, the tolling pervaded 
the whole parish and the whole souls of 
these two prodigals come home. 

“It’s the service for Christmas-eve,” 
says Mr. Shelton. 

“We must go!” says Mrs. Shelton. 

“But how?” asks Mr. Shelton. 

“Could you hitch up that old horse ?” 
asks Mrs. Shelton. 

“Can a duck swim ?” insinuates Mr. 
Shelton. 

“Not if it’s a peacock,” insinuates 
Mrs. Shelton. 

‘We'll see!” sniffs Mr. Shelton, with 
pretended assurance. 

“We'll see!” sniffs Mrs. Shelton with 
assumed doubt. 

She finds a lantern and lights it while 
he is wrapping himself up. 


She knew that the harnessing took 
an unconscionably long time, but she 
did not know how near her husband’s 
impatience at his lost proficiency in the 
stable came to nullifying in advance 
the spiritual benefit of his church-going. 

The Methusalesque horse, however, 
bore patiently all the strange arrange- 
ments of leather Mr. Shelton experi- 
mented with, and when he was finally 
fastened in some sort to a sleigh and 
the two elderly strangers were ensconced 
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in it, he bore the journey churchward 
with patience too. The last bell rang 
just as his charges went through the 
unnecessary formality of tying him be- 
fore the church. 

The little old meeting-house was not 
lighted with electricity, but with falter- 
ing kerosene lamps ; yet it seemed fair- 
ly to glow with sacred radiance to two 
pairs of eyes, and those not over-bright, 
either. There was no luxury here of 
professional singers to express the con- 
gregation’s lyric raptures vicariously 
and melodramatically. Here the peo- 
ple sang their own songs and in their 
own way—a slow, sad way to be sure, 
but one that fell strangely sweet upon 
the hearts of two new-comers who paused 
on the threshold, bashful in spite of 
age and knowledge of the world and 
riches. 

The truly reverend pastor that had 
christened them both and had called 
their banns when they were grown and 
had joined their hands and had preached 
consolation and hope to them across 
the grave of their first baby—this saint, 
aureoled in his own white hair, had 
gone on in his pilgrimage. It was a 
young man that held his place, and it 
made them feel their age anew to take 
instruction from his youthful lips. The 
theme the occasion gave him, however, 
was centuries older than they, and they 
were children again, humble as _ the 
adoring shepherds before the presence 
of the new-born, world-old Child. 

It was Elder Hopkins that took up 
the special collection for the poor, and 
the jingle of the coins made a pretty 
music. What John Shelton put in the 
basket made no jingle, but it set the 
Deacon’s jaw agape. He had never 
seen a bill of that size in his life. Still 
he did not consider its denomination 
heretic enough to warrant excommuni- 
cation. 

Mrs. Shelton stared at him hard, 
then whispered her consort : 

“That was William Hopkins.” 

“What! Not young Bill Hopkins 
that used to come a-sparking you?” 

She nodded her head. 

* Don’t you wish I hadn’t cut him 
out?” was his shrill query. But she 
did not dare answer, for Sister Skeat, 
who sat in the pew ahead, turned com- 


pletely round to frown upon the un- 
seemly disturbers. Her eyes stood out 
to see such evident city folks in church ; 
but her sour face gave strange delight 
to Mrs. Shelton, who could not forbear 
whispering : 

“That's what’s left of the pretty 
Sally Skeat you were shining up to 
when I set my cap for you. Don’t you 
wish she'd got you?” 

The look he gave her was answer 
enough. 

Almost all their old acquaintances 
were out in the churchyard, and they 
remembered few of those that sat with- 
in; but these gave most effusive wel- 
come when the two made themselves 
known at the end of the service. John 
Shelton and his wife were tradition in 
this place, and the younger generation 
and other new-comers, including the 
parson, waxed so cordial that the 
strangers felt themselves as much in 
and of the flock as if they had never 
back-slid into the estate of those whose 
chances for the future are likened to 
threading a needle with a dromedary, 

And then they went home. 

A huge moon had weighed anchor 
and now rode full-sailed across the 
oceanic blue of the sky. The stars 


‘ drifted about like jewelled flotsam. But 


clouds like a sea-fog were swallowing 
them up, and reaching even for the 
fleet moon. The fields had a glamour 
that made of their barrenness broad 
peace. The air had a taste to it, a taste 
of coolness and crispness, like a salad. 
The old horse jogged along at his own 
gait with an ease that hardly shook his 
bells ; and the sleigh slid velvetly after. 

By and by they passed the little 
new school-house that had usurped the 
place of the old, where both had failed 
to bribe much consideration from their 
crabbed master with their sweet red 
apples. 

“IT suppose old Grumps has got the 
angels—or their black sheep brothers 
—lined up in’ spelling-school now,” 
chuckled Mr. Shelton, wincing in 
memory at the beatings he used to earn 
by divers sins of omission and commis- 
sion. 

A little farther on Mrs. Shelton 
mused aloud : 

‘About a thousand years ago, along 
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here somewhere, on just such a night, 
you asked me if I didn’t want to drive.” 

“As I remember, you took the lines.” 

“Yes, I had no idea what was com- 
ing.” 

“Oh, no! women never do. I had 
only been backing and filling at a pro- 
posal for two years.” 

“Well, are you sorry I accepted— 
the lines?” she asked; and he an- 
swered her question in Yankee fashion 
with another : 

“Don’t you want to drive now? ” 

And then they laughed aloud, a bois- 
terous country laugh, such as the free 
plains were-not shocked to hear. When 
she shook her head at his implied re- 
quest, he moaned : 

“ Well, I guess I'll have to drive this 
raging Arabian with one hand then.” 

He wrapped his arm about her, and 
they snuggled together very ridicu- 
lously, and they laid their cheeks to- 
gether in a way sadly unbecoming 
people old enough to know better. 
Their cheeks were many-wrinkled and 
their mingled locks were white, but 
they never thought of that. 

If it had not been for their senile 
horse they would have driven far be- 
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Their bobbing chairs converged. 





yond their house. But he turned in, 
and waited patronizingly till the grande 
dame had been handed into the house 
by her gallant, and then he moved off 
to the barn. 

While Mr. Shelton was bedding down 
the old animal for the night he was 
tremulous with a mysterious rapture. 
His wife, within, was fluttering like- 
wise with a strange ecstasy, which she 
could not work off for all her busy mix- 
ing of buckwheat batter against the 
morrow’s essential cakes. 

When he came in, stamping off the 
snow, she chased him from her rag 
carpet into a corner of the kitchen and 
gave him a broom to sweep his shoes 
with, as of old. Then she said, very sar- 
castically : 

‘Patent leather boots look very silly 
here.” 

So she got him a pair of carpet 
slippers she had bought for one of his 
Christmas gifts. They were very grate- 
ful to his tired old feet; and his tired 
old feet were very grateful to them. 

Now she put the crock of batter down 
near the stove to encourage its rise, and 
drew up a rocking-chair near his. They 
rocked and rocked, and gazed and 
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gazed into the coals of the quieting 
fire. Before much time their bobbing 
chairs converged, till they jolted to- 
gether, whereupon, since her head could 
reach his shoulder, she put it there ; 
and they clasped hands and only gazed 
and gazed into the fire, whose glow was 
no more peaceful, wholesome, warm, 
than the thrill of bliss in their own souls. 

The visions they see in the embers 
are the same, though neither speaks. 
They are young lovers again, she half 
scared at his brusquerie, he all afraid 
of her gentleness. 

At length she says, very softly, re- 
luctant lest she bring him back too much 
to the bitterness of his worries : 

“Tf the bank should—should close, 
we could come out here.” 

And he answered, in utter content : 

“And if it doesn’t—we'll come any- 
way.” 

Then a tender beatitude possessed 
them both, gloating over the riches 
of their past, welcoming any future. 
There they sat in the waning fire-light 
till sleep called them to his deeper 
abysm, in the deep abysm of the vast 
old feather-bed. 





MAGAZINE 


When the young-old man moved 
about, locking up the doors and the 
windows to assure his city-spoiled wife, 
he opened the front door to look out. 
As he did, snow came sifting in, timid- 
ly, tremblingly, like the fleecy wings of 
the myriads of cherubim that were mak- 
ing gala-day of the Holy Night. 

Suddenly there rose and rang and 
died the jingle and chime of many 
sleigh-bells, and the revel and clamor of 
the purer bells of the laughter of bois- 
terous lads and lassies, crowded, and 
glad to be crowded, into a long bob- 
sleigh. 

When this sweet riot had passed and 
silence was come again, the old man 
put his hand out into the falling snow- 
flakes in a gesture of vague welcome. 
Then he bolted the door and said : 

“Tt will be an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas to-morrow, with snow and sleigh- 
bells.” 


And flakes and flakes fell and fell all 
the calm, long night until the dawn, 
coming in like a convoy of angels, found 
the earth full-blown and pure as a white 
rose, right meet for the Day of Days. 


ESTRANGEMENT 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


One day World’s Greed, in vandal secret, 
Close to my brother’s heart what time he 


And now by wile, and now perforce, doth 


crept 
slept. 


he 


Make fast the doors that had no bolt nor key. 


And there, all warily, his ward he keeps; 
And in his own heart-glooms my brother sleeps. 


And I have tried to win him, as of old; 
Have sung to him, and all our love retold ; 


And I have wept, and spent myself in prayer, 
But World’s Greed, like a spectre, lingers there. 


In vain men say some better soul hath fled, 
That love is past, and lovers’ days by-sped ; 


For, though his dark, dumb tryst within he keeps, 
I will not but believe my brother sleeps. 
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“BY ANY OTHER NAME” 
By Gertrude Morton Cannon 


Characters. 


Miss Rose Gay. 
Miss Berry Briaeut. 





Mr. Victor Hounrer. 


Scene.—The Gay drawing-room. Time 
—Five o’clock. Miss Rose Gay and 
Mr. Victor Hunter standing beside 
the tea-tuble. 


Victor. [ Playfully.] I hope you'll be 
very happy. And for the sake of the 
poor moths whose wings must be pretty 
badly damaged by this time, I’m glad 
you are considerate enough to make it 
public. 

Rose. [Shyly.] When one is happy 

























Betty: ‘‘Do let me see your ring, dearest.” 


one wants everyone to know it. And 
you are such an old friend no one will 
think it strange because — 

Voice of Miss Betty Bright [behind 
the porticre|. At home, Rose? [Rose 
drops into a chair by the table and hur- 
riedly begins to make tea. Victor hastily 
goes around to the other side of the table.| 


Enter Betty, like a whirlwind. 


Betty. Oh, Rose, I couldn’t—how do 
you do, Mr. Hunter ?—couldn’t possibly 
go by without coming in. But I can't 
stop to sit down. [Throws herself inlo - 
an easy-chair.| I mustn’t stay a sec- 
ond! [Unbuttons her gloves.| It is an 
age since I saw you last, dear. How 
cosey you two look here—as though 
you were having an awfully good time. 

Victor. We were, Miss Bright. That 
is—ahem !—we are. 

Betty. [Elevating her eyebrows.| Oh, 
you needn’t change it, Mr. Hunter. I’m 
not sensitive. I suppose Rose was tell- 
ing you about her Washington visit. 
Don’t let me interrupt, Rose; go on. 

Rose. [Blushing.| No, we weren't 
talking about that, exactly. I was tell- 
ing Mr. Hunter that I 

Victor. [With a mascu- 
line desire to help.| Yes, 
Miss Bright, Miss Gay was 
telling me that she—ahem ! 
1 —that [Crossing the room 
and nervously seating him- 
self on the sofu|—I—ahem ! 
—that—of her engage- 
ment! 

Betty. [Ina shrill shriek. | 
Engagement! Rose! What 
a darling you are! I don't 
wonder the rest of them 
[Glancing archly toward 
Victor] are a trifle nervous 
and unstrung at the news. 
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Rose. But, Betty, I am surprised 

Betty. Well, 'm not, if you are. I 
knew it all the time. I told Cousin Ned 
at the opera the other night, when we 
saw Mr. Wright looking at you so de- 
votedly, that it was as good as an en- 
gagement. 

ltose. | But, Betty 

Victor. § But, Miss Bright 

Betty. I should think you might 
have told me first, Rose. Really, I 
should not forgive you if Mr. Hunter 
were not such an old friend. 

Victor, [Looking decidedly annoyed.| 
Exactly, Miss Bright, and if you 

Betty. [Regardless of Rose’s appeal- 
ing gestures.| You will make such a 
lovely couple! Mr. Wright is so adora- 
bly handsome. He is just the man for 
you. Don’t you think so, Mr. Hunter ? 

Victor. [Viciously pulling his mus- 
tache.| Well, really, considering I 

Betty. [Darting suddenly across the 
room, and seizing Rose’s left hand, there- 
by dropping her gloves, which Victor 
pauses to restore.| Do let me see your 
ring, dearest. Ever so much larger 
than either Jack or Charley gave you, 
isn’t it? And I remember Billy Baxter 
couldn’t afford to give you a diamond. 
What a goose you were then! But this 
is lovely ; isn’t it, Mr. Hunter? 

Victor. [Grimly.| If I didn’t think 
so I shouldn’t 

Betty. Dare to say so. 
course, not. Sour gr 

Rose. [Desperately.| Betty, will you 
please keep still long enough for me to 
tell you 

Betty. How it all happened? Cer- 
tainly. I'm dying to hear. You won’t 
have a long engagement, I suppose. 
Mr. Wright wouldn’t listen to it, I 
know. And you will make such a lovely 
bride—won’t she, Mr. Hunter? 

Victor. [With mild sarcasm.| Very. 

Rose. [Still more visibly embarrassed. | 
Do have some tea, Betty. While you 
are drinking it, perhaps I can 

Betty. Tea? Oh, no indeed. I must 
not stop an instant. [Unbutions her 
jacket.| You must trim your wedding 
gown with that adorable Mechlin you 
bought when you were engaged the first 
time. It will be /oo sweet for anything. 
And the sentiment! Think of it! 
Don’t you admire Mechlin, Mr. Hunter ? 

















Ha! ha! Of 











Victor. [Savagely, as if in doubt as to 
whether ‘ Mechlin” is bird, beast, or 
fish.| No, Miss Bright, I do not. I 
hate it! 

hose. [Beseechingly.| Oh, please, Vic- 
tor—please, Betty 

Betty. [Her nose elevated at a consid- 
erable angle, and in a that’s-all-a-man- 
knows-aboul-it tone of voice.| Never 
mind him, Rose. Fortunately it doesn’t 
matter what je thinks.. Mr. Wright has 
an appreciative taste. 

Rose. |Overturning the cream -jug.| 
What do I care for 

Betly. |Sympathetically, looking dag- 
gers at Victor.| I shouldn’t, dear, if I 
were you. And you must have the 
bridesmaids dress in yellow. And I 
shall give you that set of oyster forks 
we saw the other day. You know I 
told you at the time the medallions on 
the handles looked exactly like Mr. 
Wright. And it will be so becoming— 
yellow, I mean—or would you rather 
have that turquoise hairpin ? 

Rose. [Seriously.| Just as you like, 
Betty ; but you don’t seem to under- 
stand. You are entirely mistaken in 
supposing fora moment that I 

Betty. |Clasping her hands tragical/y.| 
Rose Gay! Don’t tell me you aren’t 
going to have a church wedding! I 
should never forgive you—never! Our 
church is such a love, and the chancel 
is too sweet for any earthly use, with 
palms and chrysanthemums. You'll 
have chrys 

Rose. Really, Betty, I don’t know yet 
myself. If you would only keep still 
long 

Betty. But I can’t. I must go, and 
I want to find out all about it in the 
shortest possible time. Now tell me 
what the bridesmaids will wear. Of 
course, you know that. Do say yellow. 
If you don’t say yellow, I shall simply 
expire. 

Victor. [Sotto . voce.] 
sake, say yellow. 

Rose, | Helplessly and faintly.| Yellow. 

Betty. Now remember — you have 
promised. I knew you would consider 
my complexion. But you haven’t told 
me yet when it is to be. 

Rose. [ Blushing, and casting down her 
eyes.| Why, Betty, really, I don’t know. 
We haven’t got so far as that yet. 
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Victor. [Decidedly.| The sooner the 
better. Next month, I hope. 

Betty. |Surprised.| Your haste to see 
Rose married is hardly complimentary, 
Mr. Hunter. But I suppose your de- 
sire (sarcastically) to shine in some ca- 
pacity at what will be the most brilliant 
wedding of the season, is the reason for 
it. 

Victor. Precisely, Miss Bright. 

Betty. You will be one of the ushers, 
probably, as an old family friend. 

Victor. |Complacently.| No, not usher. 
I shall be 

Betty. [Snappishly.| You'll hardly 
expect to be best man, when Mr. 
Wright—— 

Victor. [| Aside.] Confound Mr. Wright. 
[Aloud.] No, nor best man, either. 

Betty. Of course, you wouldn’t ex- 
pect it. Naturally the groom will 
make his own selection. 

Victor. [Emphatically.]| Naturally, I 
shall, Miss Bright. You may be sure of 
that ! 

Betty. [Suspiciously.| Shall what ? 

Victor. [Triumphantly.| Marry Rose! 
Choose my own best man! And man- 





age my own part of the ceremony with- 
out—assistance. 

Betty. [In a state of collapse.| Rose, 
what does the man mean ? 

Rose. [Reproachfully.|_ You wouldn't 
stop talking long enough to let me tell 
you [Going over and sitting upon the arm 
of Betty’s chair, and hiding her face on 
Betty’s shoulder| that it is Victor I am 
engaged to. 

Betty. [Pushing Rose aside.| You 
horrid, mean thing, Rose Gay! To lead 
me on in this way! [Hurriedly puts her 
gloves on.| Victor Hunter, you don’t 
deserve—anything! No wonder I didn’t 
suspect when you've been going on so 
with Mr. Wright, Rose! Im going 
home this instant! No, I won’t, either. 
Ill stay and have a cup of tea just to 
punish you two simpletons. Come, 
hurry, Rose ; I’m simply starving. | Set- 
tles back in her chair for the rest of the 
afternoon. | 

Rose. [Meekly.| Will—will you have 
cream or lemon, Betty? Oh, you'll have 
to take lemon—the milk is spilled. 

Victor. [Reaching for his hat and 
cane.| With a vengeance! 


[Currain. | 


HER COBRA LOVER 


By William Alexander Fraser 


“There are three things—love, 
hate, and love.” 

Mi Mah, San Baw’s lovely daughter, 
kept saying to herself, “There is but 
one thing—love.” She was but young, 
and that was the first ; the others were 
for after—and so of our tale. 

She was in love, which was her busi- 
ness ; she was also in love with Moung 
Hla, and for rival she had Moung Hla 
himself—which was his chief business. 

Moung Hla, Narcissus-like, had won 
his own heart, as well as that of Mi 
Mah. His beautiful silken putsoe, 
which partially hid his nether limbs, 
had come from the hand-looms of Man- 
dalay, and had cost two hundred ru- 
pees. His natty little jackets, some- 


[ithe is an old Burmese saying: 





times white and sometimes blue, were 
from Mandalay. The patent - leather 
shoes were from the Chinese shoemak- 
er’s at Calcutta. The big diamond in 
his ring was mounted upside down, 
which is the way of the land—much in 
that land is upside down. 

Moung Hla was an Arakanese, which 
is a national name for one who will not 
work ; therefore he lived on his father. 

All these things mattered not to Mi 
Mah ; she loved Moung Hla and that 
was an end of it. Very pretty and co- 
quettish she looked as she swung along 
toward the Bazaar each day, with a flat 
lacquer tray balanced on her head. Her 
dainty white jacket, open at the throat, 
showed the delicate modelling of her 
olive neck, and, mayhap, just a trifle of 
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As she swung along toward the Bazaar. 


her breast ; this, set off by the three 
large coils of gold beads—only they 
were of wax and the outer covering of 
pure gold of the color of the rose- 
blushed mango. 

One day she took one of the golden- 
hearted champac flowers from her ear 
and gave it to Moung Hla. He toyed 
with it for a minute or two, then threw 
it away. Mi Mah wert home in tears. 

“Why do you ery, little sister?” 
asked Mra Thu—Mra Thu, the woman 
who sold all the medicines that came 
from the “ Nahts” in the jungle. That 
was why she was so powerful among 
her people, this Mra Thu ; she got the 
love philters and charms which cured 


and kept from sickness the wearer, from 
the woodland spirits—the “ Nahts.” 

Mi Mah told Mra Thu how Moung 
Hla had treated her love with scorn ; 
sobs choking her voice as she rocked 
her graceful body back and forth on her 
little bamboo mat. 

“Never mind, my fair flower, I will 
give you a tiny little pill which my lily 
must get Moung Hla to eat; then he 
will love you as Rama loved Siva.” 

Mi Mah wrapped the love philter in a 
sweet morsel of her own cooking, and 
sent it by old Lah Boh to Moung Hla. 

Moung Hla was at Moung Neyoung’s 
house when Lah Boh brought the dainty. 
“Has the fair Mi Mah sent the beauti. 
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ful Moung Hla a present?” queried 
Neyoung. 

For answer Moung Hla threw the 
sweetmeat contemptuously away. It 
rolled close to a hole in the bamboo 
wall. An ugly head was thrust out of 
the hole—two vicious eyes gleamed with 
the fierce light of two sparkling jewels ; 
the head was oval-shaped like that of 
an arrow—it was a cobra. The small 
vicious eyes gleamed wickedly for a 
moment, then the mouth opened, the 
head darted forward with lightning-like 
rapidity, and the morsel, which had 
hardly ceased to roll, disappeared down 
the cobra’s throat. 

“It’s a cobra!” gasped Moung Hla, 
his yellow skin turning a sickly green. 

“Yes,” answered Neyoung, calmly, 
“the Nahts sent him to us, and good 
fortune has rested here in my house 
since he came. Many years he has been 
here ; Neyoung cannot understand why 
he ate of the sweet, though. He takes 
milk, even from my hand, but never has 
he eaten anything but that which is 
alive. Which of my people it is that 
has come back to me in this shape I 
know not. I must not kill, for Gau- 
dama has taught us that we must not 
take life, as you know, Moung Hla.” 

“The cobra thinks more of Mi Mah’s 
gift than I do,” laughed Moung Hla dis- 
agreeably, as he sauntered out, his ear 
having caught the sound of tom-toms 
in the distance, by which he knew that 
there was a poay on somewhere. 

Neyoung watched him disappear be- 
tween the rows of toy-like bamboo huts, 
with a sneer on his lips. ‘ Perhaps he 
was a man once,” he muttered, “but he 
has been reincarnated and is a pig.” 
Then he puffed for a moment at the big 
cheroot which he unrolled from his 
silken headgear, covered his feet with his 
putsoe, and curled himself up for a sleep. 
The tom-toms had ceased their dismal, 
monotonous thumping ; the shrill pipes 
had stopped wailing; the very dogs 
—lean, scabby, yellow pariahs — were 
stretched out in the sun; the dealers 
in the flat-roofed Bazaar had ceased 
to persecute the passers-by, and were 
stretched out, like the pariahs, for their 
midday siesta. All Kyoukkab was 
asleep ; even the hooded head there in 
Neyoung’s house was passed under two 
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cold coils and the wicked, jewel-like 
eyes were closed. 

A marriage in Burma is of the fathers 
and mothers—and of Buddha. The 
daughter is the adjunct that makes the 
arrangements of the parents possible— 
that is all. 

So, when San Baw, he who was Mi 
Mah’s father, was told by Mra Nihin, 
who was her mother, and also his wife, 
that Moung Neyoung would be a good 
match for their daughter, he replied, 
briefly, “Good! Good!” It was the 
usual way, for these things were much 
better managed by the women—that is, 
the women who have learned much, the 
mothers. 

San Baw was not beautiful like his 
daughter—not more beautiful than a 
she buffalo that comes up from the 
paddy-ploughing with her gaunt-ribbed 
sides plastered with the white, sun- 
dried mud like unto a rough-cast house 
—but San Baw was wise: therefore 
this arrangement was good. Thus had 
Mi Mah and Neyoung, the rich rice mer- 
chant’s son, been married by arrange- 


ment, moons before the cobra slept: 


with the love-sweet in his throat. The 
had quite forgotten to tell Mi Ma 
about the marriage—it was not neces- 
sary until the time for the ceremony it- 
self. 

Waso (July) is the marriage month. 
At the full moon of Waso, Lent begins, 
and Cupid hangs up his bow until the 
full of the moon in September ; for 
there is neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage during this time. So when 
the moon was yet young in Waso, even 
as a silver crescent, Mi Mah and Moung 
Neyoung were clad in silk and white 
linen, and Neyoung’s father gathered 
guests by the road side until his big 
front court was as a Burmese Donny- 
brook Fair. 

All day, and half the night, before the 
ceremony was to take place, a big poay 
was held—this was the play of the 
marionette minstrels, as they told the 
old story of “Hunaman and Siva.” 
Sweatmeats and lemonade were passed 
around until they palled upon the ap- 
petites of the guests. For the elders, 
the aged Burmans with the white ker- 
chief twisted about the knot of hair 
gathered on the top of the head, there 
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was toddy, with, mayhap, a drop of 
Holland gin to warm the blood that had 
become a little chilled with years of rice 
eating—the rice that was so watery. 

It was to be a wedding worthy of a 
rich man—a great rice merchant. 

When the Chinese lanterns that fes- 
tooned the bamboo arch over the en- 
trance to the grounds were shedding 
their varicolored lights upon the gaily 
dressed party, Mi Mah and Neyoung 
were brought together for the final part 
of the arrangement—the sealing of the 
compact entered into by the parents. 
This was according to custom, and so 
also was the bowl of water an old 
woman placed beside them; into this 
they dipped their hands together as an 
emblem of unity. 

Mi Mah’s heart was sore, for she 
loved the thoughtless Moung Hla; and 
all the show of splendor, all the dia- 
monds and rubies, all the flowers and 
pantomime of gay lights and beautiful 
silks could not deaden the aching pain 
which loosed the fountains of her soul 
until two big tears ran down her cheeks. 

“She weeps for joy,” whispered the 
young maids; and they looked at her 
enviously, for was she not marrying Ne- 
young—Neyoung, the rich rice mer- 
chant’s son ? 

An old woman, as they sat there, 
was passing a thread about the pair 
seven times. This, that they might be 
united in life sevenfold. She had taken 
the first turn—the first of the seven 
which would draw Mi Mah tight and 
close into that life which she hated, and 
bind her close to the man she did not 
love—when a drop of dew splashed 
upon her skinny, brown hand. 

She looked up hastily, holding the 
thread as she passed it from one hand 
to the other. Mi Mah was weeping. 

Something cold passed over the old 
woman’s outstretched hand, sending a 
thrill of horror through her frame; her 
eyes caught sight of two baleful, gleam- 
ing spots of fire, not much larger than 
the smallest ruby on Neyoung’s hand. 

** Bah-lee!” she shrieked ; and fell in a 
broken heap on the floor, with her eyes 
—yellow-streaked lurid eyes they were 
—staring straight in front of her at the 
dark, mottled thing gliding from her 
outstretched arm to Mi Mah. 











Neyoung saw it, too, and fell back 
from the side of Mi Mah with a cry of 
terror. Only Mi Mah sat there like 
a statue—it did not matter ; she felt as 
though the horrible thing had just left 
her and that the other had come as 
a friend. 

With a soft, sinuous movement the 
cobra, Mhro, coiled himself about her 
neck and laid his cold, cruel head 
against her cheek—only the eyes did 
not look so cruel now. The inmates of 
the bungalow fied in terror, tumbling 
over each other in their flight. 

Mi Mah had no fear—only a feeling 
of disgust. 

“It is Mhro,” said Neyoung, making a 
movement toward the bride: but Mbhro 
raised his head and spread his hood in 
anger. Neyoung fell back in affright 
and the cobra once more nestled his 
head against the warm brown cheek. 
There was more of caress than menace 
in Mhro’s movements. 

But no one could approach them ; he 
flattened out that terrible broad head 
wide as a man’s hand. “Kill him! kill 
him!” the cry went up; but who was 
to strike the blow that must be of a 
certainty the death of Mhro, and so quick 
that he should not have time to bury 
those death-dealing fangs in the soft 
flesh of Mi Mah ? 

When San Baw came within hearing, 
Mi Mah said to him, “ Tell the people 
to go away and leave the cobra alone. 
He will not hurt me, and I am not 
afraid now.” 

Then San Baw remembered that when 
a cobra is to be caught or driven out of 
a house in India, a young and innocent 
girl is given the task, for the cobra will 
not harm her. 

“Come away!” he said to the peo- 
ple; “to-morrow the cobra will leave 
the fair child and the wedding can be 
completed.” 

That night the cobra coiled himself 
on Mi Mah’s breast and slept there with 
his cold arrow-head close to her face. 

Mi Mah understood, for she had heard 
Moung Hla say, as he stood among the 
people, “It is Mhro, the cobra, that was 
Neyoung’s friend, and that ate the sweet 
Mi Mah sent me, which I threw away.” 
Mi Mah had heard this, and she knew. 

The next day, and the next, it was 
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even as the first: Mhro was always coiled 
about Mi Mah, and no one dare approach 
but Mra Nihin. 

“He will go away soon,” said San 
Baw, as he sat and smoked, and put 
into his mouth a little, just a little, of 
the dark, sticky stuff the Chinaman who 
had the opium license sold, and waited 
for the soft warm glow which would 
soon spread through his body. 

Then they got better acquainted, Mi 
Mah and Mhro, and she felt a strange 
sense of safety while he was with her— 
which was nearly always ; only just while 
he was drinking a little milk did he leave 
her. “If you kill Mhro,” she said to 
her father, “ that day I shall also die ; 
so do not molest him.” 

“ Of a truth thou canst not marry Mi 
Mah now,” said Neyoung’s mother ; and 
she got him another bride, for the rich 
rice merchant’s son need not wait long 
to find favor in the eyes of most mothers. 

When Mi Mah heard this, she stroked 
Mhro’s wedge-shaped head, and called 
him pet names. 
He was indeed 
her friend. 

“Tt is her ‘kar- 
ma,’” the people 
said; “it is writ- 
ten on her fore- 
head ;” and they 
grew accustomed 
to seeing her and 
Mhro together. 
He had become 
so gentle with 
her. She was hap- 
py because she 
had not Moung 















Only while he was drinking a little milk did he leave her. 
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Neyoung—Neyoung, who steeped him- 
self in opium. 

She bought a little alabaster figure 
of Gaudama and took it up to the 
big pagoda. She placed it at the feet 
of the monstrous bronze Buddha, and 
offered up a simple little prayer of 
thankfulness for the deliverance from 
the hateful life which had been so near 
to her. The great staring eyes of the 
bronze god looked down at her kindly, 
and the thick heavy lips whispered in 
sweet silvery tones: “ Be of good heart, 
little maid, and wait; for Mhro, whom I 
have sent, will be with thee until it comes 
right.” 

Mi Mah was sure that the lips moved, 
and that Buddha had spoken to her; 
but perhaps it was the tiny silver bells 
on the sacred umbrella, at the top of 
the beautiful spire of the gold-covered 
pagoda that whispered to her, as the soft 
Burmese wind stirred them lazily. Then 
she went home comforted, and waited. 

Daily she went to the great pagoda, 
and listened to the sweet words of as- 
surance that came from the bronze lips 
—she and Mhro. There Mhro would 
leave her sometimes, and nestle close in 
the lap of the “Eternal Calm ” sitting 
there—perhaps he found the bronze 
cool. 

One day when she called to him that 
she was going, he did not move. She 
started off a little, thinking that he would 
come gliding after her like a silken cord. 
She looked back—he had not moved. 

She went back, and stood just at the 
bare feet of the bronze god, and called 
to Mhro again. He gave a nervous little 
jerk to his head, and glided down the leg 
of Buddha and up to his 
accustomed place on her 
shoulder — but not to re- 
main. He rubbed his silken 
head against her cheek — 
sadly, she thought—then he 
slipped from her and coiled 
his dark body in the great 
lap again. 

“Go, daughter,” a deep, 
sweet voice sighed. “Thou 
needest not Mhro, Thy pu- 
rity has brought thee joy 
ae and love.” 
vs Mi Mah gazed with tear- 
ful eyes at the calm, god- 
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like face of the Buddha. The lips smiled 
back at her with ineffable sweetness. 

The hot tears came to her eyes and 
blinded her—a strange sense of loneli- 
ness stole over her—and yet, the words, 
like the sigh of a redeemed soul, burned 
into her heart, strengthening and com- 
forting her. 

She looked at Mhro; a cry of ago- 
nized grief burst from her. He was dead. 

She put her cheek down upon his cold 
body and the mass of raven hair fell 
from her shoulders and shrouded him 
like a pall. 











When she raised her face something 
glistened tremblingly upon his flat head. 
It was a pearl. 

Slowly and with bowed head she 
trudged home through the gathering 

loom. 

The padouk-tree at her father’s gate 
was in bloom, for it was nearing the 
rains again. The soft breeze swayed 
the blossom-laden branches so that the 
moonlight glinted in upon the figure 
of a man. 

It was Moung Hla. 
ing. 


He was wait- 


CONCERNING A POEM 
By Ralph Bergengren 


ILDRED opened the door herself. 

“So glad to see you,” she 

said. ‘And what a stranger 
you've been making of yourself.” 

“You might know that I couldn't 
help it,” said I ; “ I’ve been busy.” 

“ Busy!” said Mildred. It is a com- 
mon point of dispute between us wheth- 
er or not I am ever busy. “And at 
what ?” 

“Among other things,” said I, “I’ve 
been writing a poem.” 

“How nice,” said Mildred. 
hear it.” 

“Hardly,” said I. “Do you really 
imagine I have no more appreciation for 
your friendship than that?” 

“If you appreciated my friendship,” 
said she, “you would do what I want 
you to.” 

“That is debatable,” said I. “ Sup- 
pose you asked me to tell you your 
faults, for example ?” 

Mildred made up a face. 

“There,” said she. ‘Don’t be a 
ninny. People don’t ask you to tell 
them their faults. My gracious, if I 
wrote poems P 

“Tt isn’t a poem.” 

“You said it was.” 

“Possibly. Asa matter of fact, it is 
merely an attempt at one.” 

“Oh,” said Mildred. “ But I thought 
that was understood, you know.” 

“There you go,” said I. “Now I 
wouldn’t read it anyway.” 


* Let’s 





“Oh, well,” said Mildred, “I really 
haven’t the slightest interest init.” And 
she tossed her head and went over to 
the piano. I followed her. Mildred 
has pretty hands, and it is a pleasure 
to see her use them. When she had 
played a few moments she looked up. 

“ Are you ready ?” said she. 

“ Ready for what ?” said I. 

“To read the poem,” said she. 

“But I didn’t come here to read 
poems,” said 1 

“And what did you come for?” said 
she. 

“To be amused,” said I. 

“‘ Oh,” said she, and she played a few 
bars apparently to herself. Then “I 
thought, perhaps, you came to amuse 
me,” said she. 

“What a funny notion !” said I. 

Mildred got up from the piano. 

“TI should like to throw something 
at you.” 

** Don’t hesitate on my account,” said 
IL “Only make it something light. 
Now, if only you had my . 

“It is probably quite too soft,” said 
Mildred. “Now, why can’t you be 
nice ?” 

“What can I do to be nice?” 

“‘ Haven't I been telling you ever since 
you came in?” 

I stopped her with a gesture. 

“Tt wouldn’t be nice,” I said. 
besides, it’s a love poem.” 

“There. I knew it was soft.” 
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“ And, although it is very light, and 
very delicate, and graceful, and all that 
sort of thing - 

Mildred sighed softly. 

“It contains so much of my own per- 
sonality, of my own heart——” 

“Your heart!” said Mildred, “I don’t 
believe you have any.” 

“TI haven't,” said I, gravely. 
since yesterday.” 

“And what happened to the poor 
thing yesterday ?” 

“T gave it away.” 

‘‘Indeed,” said Mildred. “ Well, if 
one must make presents, I suppose it is 
as well to be economical. And did you 
give away all of it?” 

“ All there was left. You see I had 
only an eighth of it left anyway.” 

“Indeed? And who has the rest, may 
I ask?” 

* Well, you may remember that I gave 
you one-eighth——” 

“Which I threw away long ago.” 

“And then Mary Hilton had another 
eighth.” 

“ But she’s married !” 

“Yes. But she kept her eighth in 
case of divorce.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Amy Lawrence took one-sixteenth 
to Europe with her.” 

“Amy Lawrence ! 
anything about her!” 

“One-sixteenth. And then my wash- 
erwoman, who never mixed my things 
up, she got another sixteenth.” 

“ What a lucky washerwoman! Next.” 





“Not 


You never cared 


THE SANTA CLAUS OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY 
By Clarence Herbert New 


I 
Mitte six left the elevator at 


the sixth floor and _ walked 

slowly along the hall to the 
General Manager’s office. Being in- 
formed that Mr. Lambourne was busy, 
he tried to divert his mind by looking 
at several photographs of new locomo- 
tives, which hung upon the wall, but 
his cares were too heavy to be easily 
shaken off, and it was a relief when he 
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“Then there was one-sixteenth to my 
waitress—she really deserved it. And 
oh, yes. I gave you the rest in trust, 
didn’t I?” 

Mildred evaded the question and wey 
back to the piano. After she had gs 
a few random chords she paused. 

- a you ready now ?” said gfe. 1C 

“Tm always ready,” said I. 

“ Then hente* sand she. Yon Oy eo 5 

** Begin what?” said L QL, L9 

“Why, the poem,” said she. & Vo & I 

“T’ve forgotten it,” said L “ea TE Fan 

“J don’t believe it. You're not thin. & °C 
kind of a poet.” 

“But I haven’t told you to whom it 
is written,” said I. 

“ Oh, to the girl you gave the last of 
your heart to.” | 

“Not at all. To the girl I gave the 
most of my heart to.” | 

“ And which was that, pray?” said she. 

“ Reckon it up,” said I. e 

“Well, there's the washerwoman,” 
said she, counting on her fingers, “‘one- - 
sixteenth; and the waitress one-sixteenth, 
equals one-eighth, and Mary Hilton——” 

* One-eighth,” said L 

“Which means one quarter. And 
Amy Lawrence——” 

* One-sixteenth,” said I. 

“Which makes five-sixteenths. And 
the girl of yesterday.” 

* One-eighth,” said I. 

“ Which makes seven-sixteenths. And 
me——” 

“‘ Shall I read you the poem ?” said I. 
“Certainly not,” said Mildred. 

































was presently shown into the private 
office. 

Mr. Lambourne—familiarly known 
to and loved by the employees of the 
great Midland Railway as “Uncle 
Jerry ”—looked up from his mass of 
papers with a friendly nod, and swung 
around, facing him. 

“Well, Sam ; this is rather bad busi- 
ness for you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, it is that. I s’pose you'll 
be putting another man on ‘99’ after 
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this. Well, it'll take her a long time 
to get used to a strange hand on 
the throttle, after she comes out of 
the shop. She’s as nervous as an old 
maid.” 

“You're fond of her, aren’t you? 
Let’s see—how long has she been in 
your charge?” 

“Three years next month, sir. Fond 
of her? Aye, as fond of her, almost, as 
Mary and the kids. This’ll come hard 
on therh, too—the little one’s been sick 
all winter.” 

“Don't say! H-m-m-m-m-m! Sam, 
you came here expecting to be dis- 
charged, didn’t you ?” 

**T suppose I did, sir.” 

“And yet you walked up and faced 
the music like a man, instead of quit- 
ting without a word, as a good many 
would have done. I suppose you were 
to blame for the accident, weren’t you ?” 

“No, sir, I wasn’t!” 

“Then why were you afraid of being 
discharged ? ” 

“’Cause the Comp’ny ain’t given to 
botherin’ themselves about goin’ into 
every little matter that ain’t nothin’ 
much tothem. All they care to know 
is that ‘99’ was disabled while I “was 
takin’ her to Buffalo. That’s enough, 
ain’t it?” 

“ M-m-m-m-m-m—that depends. Tell 
me how it happened.” 

“Well, sir, there’s some of the boys 
that ain’t felt right toward me since the 
last tie-up. I don’t take no stock in 
tie-ups, and you know I kept on runnin’ 
‘99’ instead o’ killin’ her like they 
wanted me to. They been talkin’ about 
doin’ me up some day, and now I guess 
they’ve done it. While I was fillin’ the 
cylinder-cups at Albany, goin’ west, 
and Jimmy he was tightenin’ a bolt, 
they must have uncoupled and stopped 
the ‘wind pipe’ back o’ the tender. So, 
natch’ally, when we found that east- 
bound freight across the track at th’ 
R. W. & O. junction, the brakes wouldn’t 
work—an’ there was blazes to pay be- 
fore we could stop her.” 

“That's right ; that’s about what the 
Secret Service men told me yesterday. 
Sam, we’ve known each other ever since 
the old machine-shop days, back in 69, 
and I never knew you to lie about any- 
thing yet. I lost track of you while I 
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was on the Santa Fé. Let’s see—didn’t 
you marry Mary Gaynor?” 

‘Yes, sir; she often speaks of you.” 

“She was the finest girl in Lowell 
when we were there. How much of a 
family have you?” 

“Four, sir; three boys and a girl. 
It’s the girl that’s sick now.” 

‘What's the matter with her?” 

‘Well, her stomach’s sort o’ gone 
back on her; can’t eat nothin’ ‘cept 
soft stuff, and that ain’t so easy to get 
since the last cut in wages.” 

“Sho! That's too bad. Say, look 
here, Sam; I want you to answer a 
straight question—man to man. Do 
the boys blame me for that cut?” 

“Well, some of ’em do, sir. You see 
they ain’t got much education, an’ that 
there notice you sent ’round, ’bout the 
Comp’ny goin’ behind on account of the 
freight fight, was like that much French 
to them. All they knowed or cared to 
know was that ‘Uncle Jerry’ stood by 
an’ saw the Comp’ny cut ’em down 
when they could hardly make both ends 
meet as it was. O’ course, there’s lots 
of us that know better; but you see, 
Mr. Lambourne, that don’t buy bread 
for the little ones.” 

“God knows it don’t, Sam! It makes 
me afraid to look them in the face, and 
yet the Company couldn’t help itself. 
The boys would have done the same 
thing in its place. What do you sup- 
pose they'd say if the rates went up a 
littlek—about Christmas time ?” 

“Say? What would they say? Well, 
sir, they mightn’t say very much, but it 
would be the brightest Christmas they 
ever had. There’s some of the little 
families that’s been drawin’ it mighty 
fine lately, to live at all. Is there any 
chance of it, Mr. Lambourne ?” 

“Very little, I’m afraid—and yet— 
miracles do sometimes happen. But it 
wouldn’t be of much interest to you, 
now that you’re out of a job, would it?” 

Merrigan smiled a little as he looked 
straight into the General Manager's 


. eyes. “I guess you know us boys bet- 


ter than that, Mr. Lambourne. A raise 
just now would mean the savin’ of life 
for some o’ them little ones, and if I 
can’t manage to get another job right 
away, there’s plenty that'll share all 
they've got with us until I do. Would 
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‘*We—we can't take this.”’ 


you mind givin’ me a bit of a note, sir, 
what would help me, maybe, somewhere 
else? You know I’m a good engineer, 
if the Comp’ny don’t.” 

“H-m-m-m-m. Letters of reeommen- 
dation don’t amount to much, Sam ; but 
—perhaps this will help you a little ”— 
filling out a check for a hundred dollars. 
“There ; you give that to Mary, and 
tell her it’s a Christmas present from 
Jerry Lambourne.” 

“But — but — hold on, Mr. Lam- 
bourne. I—I didn’t ask you for money 
—we—we can't take this. Mary 
wouldn’t——” 

“Mary wouldn’t waste breath refus- 
ing a little help, with one of her babies 
sick in the house. You look after the 
repairs on ‘99’ until she’s ready for the 
road—put her in apple-pie order. Fit 
her up as a ‘compound,’ so we can 
make a speed-test next month ; I'll en- 


dorse any requisition you send in, and 
T'll see that you and Jimmy drive her 
when she’s ready. Now clear out and 
give me a chance to get my letters 
off.” 

“Well, sir, I—I wish I knew how to 
thank you Z 

“What for? Thanks aren’t necessary 
between you and me, Sam—we under- 
stand each other. If you'd been to 
blame for the collision, I wouldn’t have 
kept you five minutes. Go ’way now, 
and leave me in peace. Tell Mary I’m 
coming to take dinner with her some 
day ; and get that little girl lots of 
good things to eat.” 

When Merrigan closed the door be- 
hind him Mr. Lambourne got up and 
walked the floor for several minutes, 
thinking his hardest upon a subject 
which had cost him many a sleepless 
night. Presently, he rang the bell of 
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his desk telephone and called for Mr. 
Sackett, the Secretary of the Company. 
“ Hello, Sackett—that you? Say, how 
much time do you want to call a meet- 
ing of the Directors ?—What’s that? A 
month ?—Oh, nonsense! I don’t care 
about the whole Board.—If we can get 
a quorum, that’s all I want !—Impor- 
tant? Thunder, I should say it was! 
What’s that?—Next Wednesday ? — 
That’s better! Word the call just as 
strongly as you can—say it’s a matter 
which menaces the existence of the 
Company !—Bluff? Not much, it isn’t! 
—I mean every word of it! Much 
obliged—Good-by.” 


II 


Tue offices of the Midland Railway 
include a Board-room that would not 
disgrace a palace, but the urgency of 
the General Manager’s request for a 
special meeting caused Mr. Sackett to 
substitute a private dining-parlor in 
the city’s finest hotel, and a number of 
the Directors responded to the call. 

Mr. Lambourne stood very high in 
their estimation, both as an efficient 
officer of the Company and as a busi- 
ness man, and the dinner—arranged by 
a famous chef/—prepared them to listen 
attentively to his communications upon 
the Company’s affairs. 

When the coffee and cigars appeared 
the Chairman proposed getting down to 
business and asked the General Mana- 
ger to take the floor. He began by 
asking the Secretary to read a detailed 
report of the freight traffic for the pre- 
ceding six months, calling attention to 
the fact that the receipts had just 
about doubled. 

“T presume you remember, gentle- 
men,” he said, “that the. existing pool 
in freight rates was formed largely 
through my personal efforts?” 

“We do, Mr. Lambourne, perfectly 
well; and have already proposed that 
the Company give you an official vote 
of thanks for your efforts in its be- 
half.” 

“Thank you. I only mentioned the 
fact as bearing upon other conditions. 
You also remember cutting the wages 
of all employees twenty per cent. last 
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summer, on account of the losses sus- 
tained by the Company in consequence 
of the rate war?” 

“We do. Proceed.” 

“That reduction, gentlemen, I was 
forced to approve as an officer of the 
Company. In fact, it was a necessity ; 
but one which I regretted from the bot- 
tom of my heart because I knew the 
misery and suffering it would bring to 
many of our best men. We have, I be- 
lieve, the most trustworthy set of em- 
ployees in this country. During the 
trouble last June a number of them 
stood by us like men. Many, even, of 
those who were forced out by the 
unions, refused to destroy our prop- 
erty, and I determined at that time to 
bring about a better condition of things 
if it were possible to do so. The pres- 
ent freight pool is a result of that de- 
termination—and I now ask the Com- 
pany, not as a corporation, but as 
human beings having families of their 
own, to make a small division of their 
recent profits by declaring a twenty-five 
per cent. increase in the wage-scale for 
the coming year.” 

For several moments the Directors 
sat in silent amazement. They had 
considered the General Manager as one 
of themselves—as an employer of men, 
looking at business matters from the 
employer's side only. Finally, the 
Chairman voiced the sentiments of the 
rest in the remark : 

“We supposed that you were too 
devoted to the Company’s interests, 
Mr. Lambourne, to make such a propo- 
sition as that! ” 

“Tam devoted to the Company’s in- 
terests, sir; that’s why I make it. Un- 
less we can manage to increase the 
wage-scale very shortly, our employees 
will become a mob of savage beasts, 
fighting like tigers to feed their cubs. 
Great heaven! man, how would you 
like to feed, clothe, and shelter a wife 
and six children on ten dollars a 
week? I’ve been mechanic, engineer, 
operator, and train-despatcher myself ; 
yet I can’t, for the life of me, see how 
the boys have managed to do it!” 

“But, my dear sir, it is impossible 
for the Company to go into the merits 
of questions like these. If our em- 
ployees won’t work for us at the pres- 
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ent rates, there are thousands of others 
who will 

“Oh, of course ! — Irresponsible 
tramps, with no families to support and 
not enough brains to take a slow freight 
from here to Newburgh without going 
to smash! Try that sort of labor for 
afew months and see how much pas- 
senger traffic you have left! Now see 
here, Mr. Grout, and gentlemen of the 
Board ; we can’t deal with this ques- 
tion from the corporation stand-point, 
and we can’t shirk our responsibility 
toward our men by sneaking behind 
corporate machinery. The Company 
may have no soul, but each of its mem- 
bers is supposed to have one. Most of 
us have wives and families, but they 
are neither hungry nor poorly clothed. 
When any of us are sick we have the 
best medical attendance at five dollars 
a visit. We have trained nurses and 
nourishing food for the asking. But 
the boys who make it possible for us 
to have these things, lead a very differ- 
ent life. I’ve had a few years of it my- 
self, and I’m frank to say I don’t want 
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any more of it. Now don’t beat about 
the bush, but answer my proposition— 
es or no.” 

‘Really, Mr. Lambourne, I consider 
such talk as yours socialistic. It is 
radically opposed to all precedent in 
the management of a railway company, 
and I, for-one, vote most emphatically, 
‘No!’ Tl admit that matters are 
looking much more prosperous for us, 
but I’ve been counting upon a divi- 
dend this year to meet certain ex- 
penses of my own, and certainly do not 
propose to lessen my chances of get- 
ting it!” 

“Nor I, mine!” “Nor I!” “Nor 
I!”—from the other Directors. 

“Very well, gentlemen. I trust your 
decision isn’t final, because I’m _ not 
quite through yet. I have in my 
pocket letters from the Directors of 
the C. Q. B., the P. and the C. P. P. 
roads, offering me much better posi- 
tions — positions controlling a much 
wider influence—than the one I hold 
with this Company. I also control a 
majority of votes in the pool associa- 
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"Who was it, papa?" 
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tion. If the twenty-five per cent. ad- 
vance I ask is granted, I will guarantee 
to put this road in better financial con- 
dition than it ever has been before. If 
the advance is not granted, my resigna- 
tion is at your service and [ll smash 
the freight pool inside of a month!” 


III 


None of the railway employees felt 
any bitterness toward Mr. Lambourne 
on account of his handsome city resi- 
dence, because they knew he had risen 
from their own ranks and earned it; 
but that gentleman himself often felt a 
pang of real regret as he contrasted 
his own luxurious surroundings with 
those of his former comrades. 

On this particular Christmas-eve he 
was sitting at his desk in the libra- 
ry telegraphing instructions to one of 
the division superintendents, when his 
daughter returned from her ride. 
They were great chums, these two. In 
fact, he often said that it was really 
Kate who ran the road, and any one of 
his subordinates would as soon have 
thought of disputing his own orders as 
those of Miss Lambourne. 

She toasted her feet by the fire until 
she heard the instrument click out, 
“G. P. M.,” then gathered in her skirts 
a little so that he could sit by her side 
on the sofa. 

“Who was it, papa? Mr. Smith?” 

“Yes; I hated to bother him Christ- 
mas-eve, but there were two or three 
matters that couldn’t be put over. 
Well—sent off all your presents ? ” 

“M-hm—all but yours. There are 
two of them, and one hasn’t come yet. 
Papa, what have you heard about Harry 
Archer lately? How is he getting on?” 

“Pretty well, I should say, from 
what Byers tells me. Harry has a 
knack of working out improvements on 
the rolling stock, besides having a good 
head for detail. I rather think he may 
be made general freight agent of the C. 
Q. B. before long.” 

“But that would keep him in the 
West all the time! I shouldn’t like 
that at all!” 

“Oh, you shouldn't! Humph! 
Perhaps I'd better wire Harry that he’s 









not at. liberty to consider any business 
proposition without first submitting it 
to you!” 

“M-m-m-m-m—w-e-l-l, I think he 
ought to consult my wishes in the mat- 
ter, just a little.” 

“Eh? What! 
don’t mean to say that? No! 
really so?” 

“T’m afraid it is, papa. He’s your 
‘other Christmas present.’ Sent word 
he was coming in on a ‘special’ to- 
night ; that’s why I wanted to know 
how he’s getting along — whether he 
is able to support a wife, you know. 
Cause I think I’m a little extravagant, 
sometimes.” 

“Oh-h-h—I see! M-m-m—Katie, I’d 
rather have worried along without this 
present of yours for a while. Why— 
what shall I do without you? You see, 
it isn’t that there’s anything the matter 
with Harry. He’s all right. But— 
somehow—since your mother died—I 
hadn’t thought of your getting married. 
Why—how old are you, anyway?” 

“ Twenty-one, next month.” 

“What! No—you can’t be!” 

“T am, just the same. But I never 
thought of leaving you, papa. Can’t 
you use your influence, somehow, to get 
Harry an Eastern agency ?” 

“Well, if it’s a case of daughter or 
no daughter, I think I can. Humph! 
—I’d face twenty Boards rather than 
lose you.—Well, Casey, what is it? ” 

“ Misther Lamboorne, bethune Mag- 
gie, the cook, an’ meesilf, we’ve straight- 
ened out thim boondles in tha dinin’ 
room, so’s ye cud luk at thim ; an’ we’d 
loike ter know whuther ye'll have thim 
all fur ye’r dinner, or whuther ye’d loike 
thim scatthered along troo tha wake ?” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about, Casey? What bundles? I don’t 
know anything about any bundles! 
What are they? When did they come?” 

“ Well, sorr, they’ve bin dhroppin’ in 
along all day. There’s foor pies come 
down be tha fast freight from Hood- 
sun—t’ree puddin’s an’ choo boonches 
av sillery from tha sicond siction av 
‘72 ’—wan booshel av foine apples an’ 
choo quarrts av cranbirries frum tha 
caboose av Flaherty’s construction 
thrain. Thin there’s a lot more wid 
way bills, shippin’ tags, an’ telegraft 
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blanks hitched on ’em, dthat we haven’t 
sorthed out yit. Yersilf an’ Miss Kathie 
betther coom in an’ luk at thim.” 

**Q-0-0-o—papa! I know who sent 
them! Can’t you guess?” 

“Tm blessed if I can! Our country 
relatives never did anything of the 
kind before. And I don’t think we are 
in absolute want, as far as provisions 
go.” 

“You dear, stupid old goose! Here,” 
rapidly gathering a handful of way 
bills, tags, and blanks from the pack- 
ages, “read this—and this—and this: 
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found it difficult to speak ; but, grasp- 
ing the telegraph key on his desk, he 
called the operator in the train-de- 
spatcher’s office and gave him instruc- 
tions which brought a cheerful grin to 
that worthy’s face, as he listened to the 
clicks: “Take this list, Martin—order 
every man, woman, and child to report 
here to-morrow evening, if they can pos- 
sibly come— Uncle Jerry and Katie 
Lambourne wish them all a Merry 
Christmas and invite them to dinner— 
sharp seven—run a special from the 
western sections and keep the track 





He called the operator. 


‘A Merry Christmas to Uncle Jerry, 
from Section 19 ’—‘ With best respects 
to Mister Lamburn, from Martha Brady 
and famly ’—‘ Long life and a 14 pound 
Turk to Jerry Lambourne, from the 
Albany Switchmen ’—‘ A Lowell Plum 
Pudding and heartfelt thanks to Mr. J. 
K. Lambourne, from Mary and Sam Mer- 
rigan ’—‘ A Winter Rose from Chrissy 
Merrigan’s window-box, with dearest 
love to Uncle Jerry ’—Now can’t you 
guess, papa?” 

“They—they—must be from the boys, 
Kate. Here! Make a list of those 
names—quick—and bring it up to the 
library!” The General Manager had 
so big a lump in his throat that he 


clear—invitation includes yourself and 
family—Lambourne, G. M.” 

As the answering “O. K.” flashed over 
the wires he looked out into the front 
parlor and saw Kate in the warm em- 
brace of a handsome young fellow whom 
Casey had just admitted. 

A few moments later they were sitting 
around the library fire, silent from sheer 
happiness—Kate and her lover lost in 
a dream of the new life opening out 
before them, and the General Manager 
sniffing at Chrissy Merrigan’s rose in 
his button-hole. There must have been 
something both powerful and sweet in 
the perfume, for his half-closed eyes 
were very moist. 




























THE REPENTANCE OF AMOS LOVEDAY 
By Kenneth Lee 


WAS a junior master at a cheap 
| school, A detailed description of 

the surroundings and treatment re- 
ceived by both masters and pupils will 
only cause you to exclaim “ Dotheboys 
Hall!” So I will slur over that por- 
tion. Our “Head,” as he called him- 
self, was simply a modern Squeers— 
with modern improvements in the 
shape of a more refined style of cru- 
elty. 

Our pupils did not absolutely suffer 
from lack of food, but their souls were 
starved. I am foolish enough to believe 
that the boy of to-day, yesterday, and 
all time, is not a savage animal set 
aside to be worried and pestered at 
every opportunity, as happened daily 
at Bethlehem Meadows—the charming 
rustic retreat where sons of noblemen 
and gentlemen receive an excellent edu- 
cation with all home comforts (vide our 
advertisements). 

The Rev. Amos Loveday was a good- 
looking old man, with one of the most 
benevolent countenances it has ever 
been my lot to behold, or my pain to 
become disillusioned with. Parents 
and guardians left their helpless charges 
in his care with every confidence, and 
if the young hopefuls wrote home, as 
they did when a letter could be smug- 
gled out of the establishment and 
through the watchful cordon which the 
lynx-eyed Loveday kept like a malevo- 
lent halo round his little prisoners—I 
say when such an affair took place, the 
said parents and guardians believed 
their wards guilty of lying about a man 
whom they could not but believe to be 
Virtue personified. These letters were 
usually returned to the “ Head,” to be 
edited by him as specimens.of youthful 
depravity, the good people at home con- 
sidering it their “duty” to that excel- 
lent man to acquaint him with the 
character of the young liar then in 
case ; and the “Head” would write a 
beautiful letter (after a loving fatherly 
interview with the boy, behind closed 
doors) in which he would say how 


grieved he felt but that he would for- 
give, as he hoped to be forgiven ; which 
last wish I consider well-nigh an im- 
possibility. 

Oh, our “Head” was one of the 
grandest old men! Everything he did 
was in the superlative. His school was 
the best in the world; his table the 
finest in the land ; his care the best on 
earth, and really better than most heav- 
enly samples; his smile the blandest 
and his heart the softest under the 
broad universe; his masters the most 
learned and distinguished; and the 
whole concern the noblest, cleverest, 
best thing, that smelt with the sweetest 
of savors in the nostrils of men. 

The Rev. Amos Loveday did his own 
worrying, and corrected his terror- 
stricken wretches with secrecy, and 
with a due regard to the feelings of 
their people at home. Thus a particu- 
larly unfortunate, or stupid, boy would 
receive the best home reports, and con- 
sequently would be considered to be 
doing so much better at dear Mr. Love- 
day’s than at Dr. Veritas’s, where he got 
on so badly. 

The reports used to read as follows : 


Master Soandso. 


re Admirable, 
Diligence......... Excellent. 
EMER 200 cceceses Optime. 
WU: b:icainnnea Trés bien. 
OR EEEES Sehr gut. 
Mathematics ...... Very good. 


And yet the poor little devils used to 
have constant and agonizing interviews 
with the “Head,” which one would 
think would preclude anything but a 
long bill for birch-rods., 

It is, alas, on account of one of the 
pupils, a lad named Jones, that I am 
penning these lines, The miserable 
diminutive wretch could not hit it off 
with the “Head” at all. He was con- 
stantly in hot water, and the kind old 
man seemed to take particular pleasure 
in bullying the life out of him, and ap- 
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parently trying to draw him into com- 
mitting faults in order to have the 
pleasure of correcting him in an old- 
fashioned, if somewhat degrading, man- 
ner. I wonder how many rods were 
rendered useless on Jones’s behalf. 

Edward Jones was a consumptive 
mortal of ten years—almost weak- 
minded, I should imagine, with a piti- 
able face which seemed to be always 
saying, “ For God’s sake don’t hit me.” 
At first I tried to show the boy some 
little favor, but found that such a course 
only ended in greater severity toward 
him from headquarters, so I tried to do 
any little kind act with as much secrecy 
as my prototype in the usher line, Eu- 
gene Aram, did his famous murder. 

One raw day in March, when the 
horde of boys were trying to appear 
cheerful and playing foot-ball in a half- 
hearted, perfunctory sort of way, as if 
they were trying to forget their mis- 
ery and not succeeding, but, by dint of 
getting kicked occasionally, they might 
forget one pain in the receipt of an- 
other—on such a day Edward Jones 
was “kept in.” He had three hundred 
lines of Greek, accents and stops, to 
copy before tea-time; and the little 
fellow was laboring at his extra task 
through a mist of tears, which he would 
dispel now and then with his inky 
knuckles, until he appeared to be try- 
ing to black up for a minstrel enter- 
tainment. I was on duty, and tried to 
help him along, giving him the old, 
trite advice about being a better boy 
for the future, telling him the time- 
worn lie about the pain it caused the 
good “Head” to punish him, and gen- 
erally failing in my wish to comfort. 
It was my first term at Bethlehem 
Meadows, and I had already made up 
my mind it should be my last. I won- 
dered who then would try to shield 
little Jones, and my heart went out to 
him in pity, for I had not become hard- 
ened — yet ; though goodness knows 
what I might become under the genial 
Loveday’s guidance. 

“Never mind, Jones, the holidays 
will soon be here!” I said. 

The little chap looked up, his quaint 
face now piebald with ink blotches, 
and faltered, “‘ That makes no difference 
to me, sir. Don’t you know?” 
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I didn’t know, and drew Jones into 
making a confidant of me. His pun- 
ishment was about half completed, and 
I winked at his taking a quantity of 
written lines from his desk, scrawled 
during moments of leisure to act as a 
safety-valve when the unavoidable pun- 
ishments came too thick and fast to be 
worked off comfortably, and pretended 
not to see how he made up the tale 
of bricks required by the great Pha- 
raoh. 

“T never go home for the holidays. 
I haven’t got any home.” 

“Then you live here? Poor boy!” 

“Am I poor? Why?” 

I did not know what to answer. The 
lad’s brain seemed undeveloped, except- 
ing as regarded his never-ending Greek 
lines, which only varied in the point of 
the hundreds they were to number. I 
saw I had made a mistake in verbally 
pitying him, soI said, “I don’t know. 
You don’t seem happy.” 

“Ts any one happy?” 

“Some people, I suppose.” 

“No one in Bethlehem Meadows, 
then. Some of the fellows don’t'seem 
to care as much as Ido. That’s all, I 
think. Only most fellows have homes 
to go to. I expect that makes a differ- 
ence.” 

“T expect it does,” I answered. 
“Have you lived here long?” 

“Of course, sir,” he said in a some- 
what astonished tone. “All my life— 
excepting just a little while.” He 
paused and seemed to be trying to re- 
call a long-vanished picture. “I do 
just seem to remember a lady—my 
mother, I believe—she used to love me. 
I know what love is, though I have been 
here so long. Then she went away, and 
they told me she was dead; I don’t 
know how she died, but they never 
spoke of her again. When people are 
dead they have funerals—she never did. 
Then they sent me here, and here I’ve 
been ever since. When I can’t go to 
sleep I just think of being loved by 
some one; and that makes me stop 
shivering, when it’s cold, so that I can 
shut my eyes tight and forget all about 
Bethlehem Meadows. It must be nice 
to be dead.” 

“You mus’n’t talk like that,” I 
said, hardly knowing what to say to 
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lead him from a train of thought which 
seemed s0 uncanny. 

“ All right, sir. I didn’t mean to do 
it.” The poor lad’s stock phrase—“ J 
didn’t mean to do it.” 

“Do you never hear from—from 
your people, Jones?” 

“T haven't got any people, at least I 
don’t think so. They, or some one, I 
don’t know who, pays the Head for me 
to live here always. Mr. Loveday came 
for me when I was sent away, and he 
said he would treat me as his own son. 
That’s why I always feel sorry for boys 
who have fathers.” 

At this moment the school servant 
came into the deserted class-room with 
a message that set the little fellow’s 
legs trembling, and his face blanched 
under the smudges of ink. “ Master 
Jones to see the Head,” was the laconic 
order. The man disappeared and 
Jones turned to me in such an appeal- 
ing way that I could not help saying, 
“Perhaps it is nothing,” for I knew 
full well what that message meant— 
some new petty tyranny, some novel 
method of torture, probably ; or possi- 
bly some old deed raked up for the 
kind “ Head’s” amusement this dreary 
day. Jones looked round for a minute 
at the door. He seemed to regard 
me, helpless and obscure though I was, 
as some one he could look to for 
protection and comfort, but did not 
seem able to frame his words. He only 
whispered, “I’m very sorry. I didn’t 
mean to do it.” 

It is the great regret of my life that 
I was cowardly enough to let the little 
fellow go alone. Had I been there— 
but what is past cannot be altered. I 
did let him go, and did not know what 
else I could do. At five that evening 
Jones was missing from the long, 
rickety tea-table, with its slabs of bread 
and butter (save the mark) and jorums 
of colored tepid water. “The Head’s 
just swished Jones,” giggled a red- 
headed ruftian, son of a wealthy brewer. 
“My! Didn’t he holler.” There was 
no use my hearing the remark, so I let 
it go by. I had once punished that 
young Judas, who promptly went to 
the “ Head” and had his task remitted. 

That night, after I had seen my 
regiment of boys in their dormitories, 


MAGAZINE 


I sat alone in the little usher’s room, 
meditating on my lot and determin- 
ing to escape if I had to sweep a cross- 
ing for a livelihood, when the same ser- 
vant knocked at the door. “The Head 
wishes to see you, sir.” What better 
opportunity could there be for the un- 
burdening of my mind? I would see 
the “Head” and the “Head” would 
not frame and glaze my remarks for 
the inspection of parents and guard- 
ians. 

The kind old man was sitting at his 
desk in his handsomely furnished study 
when I was ushered in. He was trem- 
bling in every joint and his face was 
ashen gray. “Mr. Smith, ’m sorry to 
say that I had to reprove Jones this af- 
ternoon—gently—quite gently, you un- 
derstand. It was my duty—my pain- 
ful duty which hurt me far more 
than ¥ 

“Stop those lies,” I yelled. “You 
cowardly wicked old cur, you r 

“Yes, yes,” he astonished me by in- 
terrupting. “I know, I know. If I 
only get out of this I'll never lay hand 
on the boy again. I think he’s ill. I 
have sent for the doctor. Jones seems 
a little better now, and is asking for 
you. I didn’t want to send for you, as 
—as I thought it might excite him, but 
the doctor insisted on it.” 

“Of course you didn’t want to send 
for me. You would not have sent for 
me had you not wished to square your- 
self with me and hide your own guilt. 
If that boy dies . 

‘Don’t, don’t. For God’s sake, 
don’t,” broke in the cringing old sin- 
ner. 

“But I will,” I answered in my 
wrathful temerity. ‘I say if he dies 
you will have his blood on your head, 
just as though you had cut his throat. 
The boy is delicate; your treatment 
has taken the little life he had from 
him, as surely as if you had choked 
him with your miserable hypocritical 
hands—hands always raised in prayer 
for the poor wretches whom duped or 
careless parents leave in your miserly 
grasp.” 

“No words will mend matters,” said 
the old man, now thoroughly fright- 
ened, I suppose for the first time in his 
life on that score. “I forgive your 
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abuse.” He could not drop his life- 
long hypocrisy even at that moment. 
“How did you know Jones was so very 
ill ?” 

“* Because I saw death looking out of 
his half-starved face when we were talk- 
ing together to-day—when the poor 
lad was performing bravely his last 
task on this miserable earth, set by 
you—a task he was struggling through 
with dying fingers. He couldn’t die 
quick enough for you, you wretched 
murderer, but you had to help him out 
of the world with your brutal right arm 
and your lacerating rod. As sure as 
there is a God above me you shall an- 
swer for this.” With which brilliant 
peroration I flung myself from the 
room and hastened to the garret set 
apart for the boys’ hospital. The doc- 
tor met me on the steps with “It’s all 
over with the child. Old Loveday 
ought to be hanged.” 

“He shall be if I can help him to it,” 
I answered, passing by the worthy man 
and into the bare room. 

The boy was almost in his death- 
struggle. He seemed to cheer up a 
little at the sight of me, and a smile 
played on his wan lips. ‘‘I’m so glad 
you’ve come, sir. It’s just like being 
loved by someone—just the same.” 

“Jones, my boy, try and bear up. 
You will soon be better, and be run- 
ning about again.” 

“T hope not, sir. It’s nice to die.” 
A queer little laugh followed that state- 
ment. “When I’m dead they can’t set 
me three hundred Greek, and if they 
do, I won’t do ’em—because I can’t. 
And there'll be no one to bully me, and 
no one to tell me that my mother was a 
bad woman. She wasn’t, was she?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Then there'll be one long holiday, 
just like real holidays. Id like to see 
the Head.” 

“ What for?” 

“Just to tell him that I’m sorry.” 

“You sorry, my poor lad? Why 
should you be sorry?” 

“For him. I want to say that I for- 
give him. I will say that I forgive 
him. I swear I will, whether he likes 
it or not, I won’t go until I have told 
him so. I promise youI won’t. The 
Head always said I was a liar, but I 
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never broke my word, and I won’t—I 
won't.” 

I sent the nurse for the ‘ Head,” 
rather hoping that he would not come, 
for I feared for my own power of self- 
restraint should he and I meet at the 
altar of his sacrifice. My wish proved 
true, for the woman returned with the 
message that the “Head” was too ill to 
come, but he sent his love to the dying 
boy. His love! What a devil’s bless- 
ing! 

‘““Never mind, sir, never mind. I'll 
see him. I promised I would. Good- 
by, sir. You’ve been awfully kind.” 
Then his thoughts seemed to wander, 
and he looked up at me as if he had 
forgotten who I was, for he muttered, 
“T’m very sorry. I didn’t mean to do 
it.” 

Before the doctor returned with his 
prepared prescription Jones was dead. 

I went to my room to formulate a 
plan for a bitter reckoning on account 
of the Rev. Amos Loveday. I had 
hardly gained my chamber when the 
door burst open and the “Head ” rushed 
in. “For God’s sake, Mr. Smith, I be- 
lieve I am going out of my senses. 
Look! Look!” 

I looked, as he bid me, but saw 
nothing. 

“Don’t you see? Can't you see?” 

“Tsee no one but aman on whom 
the law shall take summary ven- 
geance.” 

As I said those words a voice was 
heard by both of us, distinctly and yet 
as if from a distance, but gradually 
coming nearer and gaining in volume, 
“No, no. I have forgiven him. I said 
I would tell him, but when I first 
spoke to him and told him not to be 
afraid of me, he ran away.” 

“My God, my God, can’t you see— 
can’t you hear?” whined the wretched 
old jailer. 

“T can hear.” 

“T was so unfortunate when I was 
with you,” the voice went on. “Now I 
know why it was so. I can’t tell you 
the reason, but there was a purpose in 
my suffering. Had I not gone through 
what I have, another’s sin would not 
have been washed out. You can’t un- 
derstand — you never will, in this 
world, Some day, though, it will be 
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clear. Don’t think of revenge. Prom- 
ise me.” 

“TI promise,” I blurted out, and I 
fancy I heard a sigh of relief from the 
cowering schoolmaster. 

“ Look, look!” Loveday reiterated. 

I looked and saw the faint outline of 
the boy as I had known him, and yet 
so different. The form was there—the 
characteristics—but ennobled and dig- 
nified. It was buta faint semblance, 
yet with detail. I was not even aston- 
ished, and the whole appearance seemed 
to me to be natural and in order. ‘“ God 
bless you, my boy,” I said. 

“ God bless you, sir. God will bless 
you, for you helped the fatherless and 
did not turn away from one of His 
waifs—one of the world’s paupers in 
human love. If I may, shall I come to 
you again? You are not afraid?” 

“ Afraid? Why should I be afraid ?” 

“The Head was. I forgave him. 
Why was he afraid? I don’t under- 
stand—yet.” 


The old man spoke with trembling 
lips. “For God's sake tell him to go 
away.” 

“Then I will go,” said the voice, and 
the outline grew fainter and fainter. 
“T kept my word. I promised I would 
tell the Head that I forgave him, and 
that I do not want him punished. 
When you come to the real world, Mr. 
Smith, I shall meet you if you want me 
to. I understand now that those who 
do not love one another on this earth 
will never meet again. Please, sir ”— 
this to the modern Squeers—“ we shall 
be strangers. I wish you well. Do try 
and be kinder to the fellows—won’t you 
try?” 


I understand the Rev. Amos Loveday 
keeps an excellent school now, and, if 
you ever look over the play-ground 
wall, you will see happy, rosy faces, and 
the noise they make at foot-ball is 
really trying to the nerves. 


AT SUNSET 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


SEND me a song at sunset, 
And fill each pulsing line 

With the lilt the runnel sang in June 
And the sigh of the swaying pine. 

The swaying pine had green young tips— 
One soft caressed my cheek ; 

Ah! happily the water sang 
The thing we dared not speak. 


Send me a sigh at sunset, 
A sigh for life and loss. 
My heart shall hear, and whisper clear 
A thousand miles across, 
“In June the pine had green young tips— 
But ah! beloved, remember 
How clear the steadfast hue abides 
In frosts of chill December!” 


Send me a thought at sunset; 
Straight on the level beams 
It shall leap the earth and breast the sea 
To color all my dreams. 
Anew a golden June shall burn 
And pine-tips kiss my cheek, 
What time the lilting runnel sings 
The thing we dared not speak. 
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A SCHEME THAT SUCCEEDED 
By Harry Irving Horton 


ES, I'm engaged to Fred Warren. 
When did I say “yes?” One 
night last week. 

How did that bashful fellow ever get 
up courage to propose? Sit down, and 
I'll tell you the whole story. 

You see, I had known for a long time 
that Fred loved me. He had never told 
me so in words, but those eloquent 
eyes of his had told me so more than 
once. However, that wasn’t enough. 
I couldn’t accept him and name the 
day on the strength of what his eyes 
said. So I decided that in some way 
his lips must be unsealed and his 
tongue made to confirm the language 
of his eyes. Do you follow me ? 

How did I fix it? Well, I thought 
and thought, and finally I hit upon a 
scheme. I loved Fred, and, knowing 
that he loved me,I felt that the end 
justified the means. 

Late one afternoon I received a note 
from him saying that he would call that 
evening if I would be at home. Here 
was the opportunity that I had been 
waiting for, and I assure you that I im- 
proved it. Isent him word thatI would 
gladly see him. Then I rushed over to 
May Barnard’s house. Finding her at 
home, I asked her to call me up by tele- 
phone at half-pasteight. I told her that 
I wanted her to stick to that old tele- 
phone until I had finished talking. She 
wasn’t to say anything, but to just keep 
the line open while I talked away. I 
said I would explain later on, and back 
home I went. 

Evening came and with it Fred—the 
same old bashful Fred, yet loving, lova- 
ble, and loved. Promptly at eight-thirty 
the telephone bell rang. You know 
that our telephone is in the library. I 
excused myself and answered the call, 
being careful to leave open the door 
between the library and the reception- 
room, where I had left Fred. 

Shall I give you the dialogue? Well, 
it wasn’t a dialogue, for May said noth- 
ing, but just held the fort—I mean the 
*phone—and listened. Here is what I 


said. Of course there were pauses at 
frequent intervals, in order to give the 
imaginary fellow at the other end of the 
line a chance : 

“ Really, this is terribly sudden. I 
have never dreamed that you had any- 
thing more than a friendly regard for 
me.—But how can I marry you when I 
don’t love you?—Learn to love you? 
No, I couldn’t do that.—Do I care for 
anybody else? You have no right to ask 
that, and I refuse to answer.—No, I 
will not marry you, and I don’t mind 
telling you that I wouldn’t marry any 
man that would propose to a girl by 
telephone. The man who wins me 
must have the courage to look me in 
the eye and tell me that he loves me, 
and not get half a mile away and 
shout it through a telephone. It comes 
with a shock to hear anybody say, 
‘Hello! helio!! Will you marry me ?’ 
Well, hereis my answer: ‘Hello! hello!! 
No.’ Good-night, and better luck next 
time.” 

Then, leaving the telephone, I re- 
turned to the reception-room, where I 
found Fred with a look of determina- 
tion upon his face—a sort of do-or-die 
expression, that I had never seen there 
before. Of course, I assumed an air of 
surprise at finding the door open. I 
told Fred that May Barnard had just 
called me up. That eased my conscience 
a little, for it was true, but it didn’t take 
half an eye to see that Fred didn’t be- 
lieve it, and that made me happy, for it 
told me that he must have heard the 
whole talk. I didn’t have to wait long 
for further proof of it, for Fred’s diffi- 
dence was all gone. As I took a seat 
he seated himself beside me, and in a 
manly way told methat he loved me. I 
didn’t tell him, as I told the telephone, 
that it was so sudden. It wasn’t, you 
know; I had been expecting it for 
years. I told him that I would change 
my name to Warren, and so every- 
thing is at last settled. 

I haven’t told May the good news yet, 
for she has been out of town; but she 
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returned last night, and I shall thank her 
this afternoon for her part in the pro- 
gramme. And that dear old telephone 
ought to be human, so that I could kiss it. 

Did I tell Fred that I had used the 
telephone to bring him to terms? No, 
I didn’t, but I shall after we are mar- 
ried. Iam not going to take any more 
chances of losing him. I rather sur- 
prised him the other day by asking him 
if we couldn’t have a telephone in our 
new house. He seemed puzzled at my 
request, but said “ yes.” How could he 


say “no,” when it was the telephone 
that gave him the needed courage? And 
he has his own secret, or rather he thinks 
he has, for he has never told me what 
he heard or asked me who the other 
fellow was, although I know he is dying 
to know his name. 

How will he take it when he finds out 
my trick? He will forgive me, of 
course. You can’t get a divorce be- 
cause you misunderstand something 
that you have no business to hear—and, 
besides, Fred loves me. 


TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 


XII.--TRAINED NURSES 


By Alice Severance 


AIRY GAMP, with her ignorance, 
volubility, and bibulous proclivi- 
ties, is happily no more. She was 

the type, in somewhat exaggerated 
form, of the nurse of auld lang syne, 
who adopted the calling as a makeshift, 
having tried her hand at everything 
else without success. 

In the days of our grandmothers old 
women past their usefulness went out 
to nurse, and to their tender mercies 
the sick were confided. If the hired 
attendant was not employed, the duties 
most likely devolved on a member of 
the family, usually some maiden aunt 
or indigent relative who understood 
little more about nursing than she did 
about Sanscrit. 

During the last twenty-five years the 
world has progressed, and the trained 
nurse is now recognized as a member 
of an important profession. 

That great and good woman, Florence 
Nightingale, was the first trained nurse, 


‘as we understand the term, and her 


opportunities were but meagre. She 
studied in a philanthropic German 
institution, which did not claim to be 
a training school, but was the home 
of an order of deaconesses, who were 
taught nursing, and who went about 
caring for the sick and needy. In 
1854, soon after the beginning of the 
Crimean War, Miss Nightingale went 
upon her mission of mercy, visit- 


ing the battle-fields and doing all in 
her power to assuage the sufferings of 
the wounded soldiers. At the period 
of our own Civil War a number of 
noble and courageous women braved 
everything in their desire to assist the 
ill and disabled ; how much more they 
might have accomplished had they un- 
dergone a regular course of training 
can well be imagined. 

Miss Nightingale, recognizing the 
necessity of educating women to be- 
come nurses, canvassed the matter with 
some English ladies interested in phil- 
anthropic work, and a school for this 
purpose was established in London. 
The English institution was remarkably 
successful, and developed splendidly 
under the wise and careful supervision 
of Miss Nightingale. 

It was not until 1872 that a number 
of ladies, members of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association of New York, who 
were in the habit of ministering to the 
indigent sick in Bellevue Hospital, 
discovered that the lack of proper at- 
tendance in many instances retarded re- 
covery. They found the corps of nurses 
totally: inadequate to discharge their 
functions ; they were in many instances 
illiterate, ‘immoral, and intemperate, 
and failed to carry out the orders of 
the physician ; and, in fact, they were in- 
competent in every way. These ladies 
set. to work to convince the faculty that 
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a reform was necessary, and the gentle- 
men finally agreed to allow an institu- 
tion to be founded in connection with 
Bellevue Hospital. Most of the doctors 
were sceptics as to the result, but later 
on acknowledged their mistake. 

The first superintendent of the school 
was Sister Helen, a graduate from the 
London institute; she was endowed 
with infinite patience, perseverance, and 
strength of character,and nobly sur- 
mounted the many obstacles incident to 
the founding of anewschool. A better 
class of women than before applied 
for admission, and their services were 
soon in demand. There was a notable 
improvement in those wards where the 
new nurses were in attendance, and they 
scored a notable success. Five pupils 
were registered the first year; now the 
graduates number over four hundred 
and fifty. Of these sixty have become 
superintendents and head nurses in 
other hospitals ; in fact they are scat- 
tered all over the country. 

“Yes, we find education and refine- 
ment is a sine‘qua non for success,” 
said Miss Agnes Brennan, the efficient 
superintendent of Bellevue. “The 
doctors at first opposed the idea of 
ladies’ entering into the work, as they 
did not believe that educated women 
would be willing to submit to the rigid 
discipline and perform the many disa- 
greeable duties which are incumbent 
on a hospital attendant. Experience 
has proved the contrary; the pupils 
recognize the necessity of strict obedi- 
ence, and understand that all of the 
various phases of nursing must be 
learned. Our school is under military 
discipline, so to speak, and we demand 
entire compliance with the rules ; the 
pupils learn how to care for every class 
of disease, and become skilled assist- 
ants to the doctors, and friends and 
confidants of their patients. In most 
cases the latter are grateful beyond 
measure for the succor and relief af- 
forded them. 

“A woman should not enter the pro- 
fession unless she feels that she has a 
distinct bent for it; she must be sym- 
pathetic without being sentimental, 
for the sincerest sympathy is that 
which causes the nurse to do what 
is best for her patient, irrespective of 


his or her wishes. All false sentiment 
is to be deprecated, and one must do 
one’s duty under all circumstances, 
As for myself,” continued Miss Bren- 
nan, modestly, “I entered the field be- 
cause I had a love for it. While one 
cannot but acknowledge that there are 
many unpleasant things connected 
with the work, the assurance that 
one is ministering to the wants of the 
suffering brings with it a sense of satis- 
faction, and the nurse feels rewarded for 
the many sacrifices she must neces- 
sarily make. We live a life of con- 
stant excitement, for new cases are 
coming in all the time, and there are 
many things to be thought of every 
hour in the day. The life of a hospital 
nurse is a particularly busy one.” 

There is no calling in life better paid 
than that of a professional nurse, and 
deservedly so, as her life is not one of 
idleness. Her remuneration ranges 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars a 
week, with board and lodging. Pro- 
vided that she holds a diploma from 
a first-class training school, her ser- 
vices are always in request, and very 
often the supply runs short. A list of 
the graduates is kept at every hospital, 
and the physicians employ those whom 
they deem competent. However, in 
common with many other professions, 
that of nursing is becoming over- 
crowded, for, unfortunately, many wom- 
en are going into it for the sake of 
making money rather than because 
they feel that they have a distinct call- 
ing for the work. 

A number of college graduates have 
become nurses, and the average of in- 
telligence is higher than in most pro- 
fessions. Women who have met with 
reverses frequently take up this occu- 
pation, and those in small country 
towns who are weary of a life of inac- 
tivity and long to broaden their field of 
labor. 

In no other profession is the student 
so well provided for as while studying 
in these training-schools ; she is housed, 
fed, and given a small allowance for 
text-books and for the purchase of her 
uniform ; even her washing is free ; her 
tuition is of course gratuitous. During 
the three years of her novitiate she is 
required to be on duty in the wards ; 
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she must first remain on probation for 
several months, and if at the end of 
that time she has shown herself unfitted 
for the requirements of the position, 
she is asked to leave. Persons not in 
perfect health are not allowed to enter 
the school, for the strain, both physical 
and mental, is very severe ; intelligence, 
conscientiousness, an even temper, and 
a cheerful disposition are all necessary 
to success, and obedience is the first 
lesson to be learned. Miss Nightingale 
says: ‘ All discipline must be under the 
matron, otherwise nursing is impossi- 
ble.” The nurse must not ask the rea- 
son why, but must promise to obey 
the matron’s and physician’s orders. 
Were the nurse to attempt to usurp 
the functions of the medical man it 
would establish a dangerous precedent ; 
her function and that of the physician 
are utterly different. 

No woman should attempt to take 
the course unless she is willing to ac- 
cept much that will be uncongenial ; 
she should realize this at the beginning. 
The romanticism of nursing is only 
found in novels; in real life it is hard 


work, with but little of sentiment min- 
gled with it. 

As arule the nurses do not marry. 
They become so absorbed in their work 
that they are unwilling to abandon it, 
and a profession so exacting demands 
the entire time and strength of a wom- 


an, who would find little leisure to 
devote to family cares. On the lists 
of names at the colleges the prefix Miss 
is more frequently seen than that of 
Mrs. However, a learned authority 
says: “The trained nurse excels in 
every other field which she enters. She 
becomes the best matron, the best gov- 
erness, the best companion, the best 
wife and mother, the best missionary.” 
It is said that the great Chinese Vice- 
roy recently stated that of all the for- 
eign forces that might be employed 
to conquer China, the only one likely 
to succeed was the trained nurse as a 
missionary. 

The soft-footed nurse in her pretty 
gingham gown, showy apron, and cap, 
is a delight to the nervous invalid, and 
an unfailing source of comfort to the 
physician, who is confident that his or- 
ders will be implicitly obeyed. Nowa- 
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days none but the very poor need be 
without intelligent attendance, for there 
are so many graduates that it is usually 
possible to supply all demands. 

Neatness of attire is a thing insisted 
on, and every hospital or school has its 
own uniform; a soft blue is the usual 
color, because it never offends the eye 
and is becoming to most people. Much 
of the gingham is imported direct from 
Scotland, for it must be of a texture 
that will stand wear and tear and fre- 
quent acquaintance with the wash-tub. 

One cannot but admire the noble 
women who sacrifice their entire lives 
in caring for the sick. However, one 
should not enter the profession without 
a thoughtful consideration of the oner- 
ous duties entailed. All women cannot 
become Florence Nightingales or Clara 
Bartons, and receive public recognition. 
Most of those engaged in the occu- 
pation are never heard of, and have 
no honors awarded them. They meet 
with gratitude sometimes, but more 
often have no reward save that of their 
conscience. The sense of responsibil- 
ity is great, as the trained attendant 
often holds a life in her hands, which 
she may save by careful nursing, 

Miss Sutliffe holds the responsible 
position of Directress of the New York 
Hospital. Clad in a gown of spotless 
white, she is the embodiment of neat- 
ness and refinement; her very repose 
of manner gives one confidence. It is 
she who is in charge of the contingent 
of nurses, and is at the head of the 
training-school. 

“T find a great fascination in the 
work,” she said. “There is so much to 
plan and to do, it keeps both hands 
and brains busy. It is an all-absorb- 
ing occupation, and leaves little time 
for anything else. The hours of the 
regular hospital nurses are from seven 
in the morning to seven in the evening, 
or vice versa, with one hour’s recrea- 
tion in the afternoon, half of Sunday, 
and an afternoon on week-days, with a 
vacation of two weeks. All applicants 
must bring first-class references as to 
character and antecedents, and a certif- 
icate of sound health from a reputable 
physician ; they must serve a probation 
of two months, subject to dismissal if 
deemed unfit for the position. The 
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course is free, with board, lodging, and 
a small allowance thrown in for ex- 
penses. The nurses get ten dollars a 
month for the first year, thirteen the 
second, and sixteen the third, and are re- 
quired to take a course in materia med- 
ica, physiology, obstetrics, and anat- 
omy ; the latter is merely elementary, 
as the pupils are not required to go to 
the dissecting-room. We have a diet 
kitchen connected with the hospital, 
where pupils are taught how to pre- 
pare nourishing and appetizing delica- 
cies for the sick; in fact nothing is neg- 
lected that might tend to increase the 
comfort of the patients. After gradu- 
ation the nurses may go where they 
please, remain in the institution if there 
are any vacancies, or answer calls to 
private homes. We keep a register of 
the graduates, and supply nurses when 
requested.” 

The trained nurse is doing a great 
work in the tenement-house districts. 
Inaddition to the college settlement and 
the university settlement in New York, 
there isa nurses’ settlement ; six bright 
and energetic young women, graduates 
of various hospitals, occupy a modest 
but cosey house in Henry Street, on the 
East Side ; they go into the homes of the 
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poor, tidy them up, minister to their 
physical needs, and do what they can to: 
help them; besides this, they have a 
free dispensary, where they give medi- 
cine to those who ask for it, with, be- 
sides, presents of clothing for the 
babies. This noble band of young 
women are doing splendid work, for 
the nurse becomes the friend and coun- 
sellor and aids her patients in many 
ways; it is the opening wedge to alb 
hearts. There is no sectarianism in 
this settlement, Jews and Christians 
being treated alike. The invasion of 
the trained nurse in the slum districts 
has already been of decided benefit. 
There are many phases in the life of a 
trained nurse, and this is a side that 
has hitherto been neglected, as the 
poor have been subjected to the inva- 
sion of missionaries, who, while well in- 
tentioned, do not provide for their bod- 
ily wants. 

The trained nurse can adapt herself 
to the surroundings of her wealthy pa- 
tients, and she is equally at home in 
the tenement-house. The vocation is 


one to be proud of; a woman of: edu- 
cation and refinement can earn a com- 
petence and at the same time be doing 
noble work for others. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
By George C. Lay 


IIl.—FRANKLIN THE DIPLOMATIST 


He who shall show men how to lead a clean, handsome, and heroic life amid the beggarly 
elements of our cities and villages ; who so shall teach me how to eat my bread and take my 
repose, and deal with men without any shame following, will restore the life of man to splen- 
dor, and make his own name dear to all history.—Hmerson. 


N September 26, 1776, Franklin, 
Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee 
were elected by Congress as 

commissioners to make a treaty of alli- 
ance with France, and to represent the 
United States at the French court. 

At the age of seventy, on October 27, 
1776, Franklin again braves the Atlantic 
and sets sail for France in the American 
frigate Reprisal, commanded by Captain 
Wickes. As has been well said by Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, of New York, in his 
celebrated lecture on Franklin: “ We 
can point to nothing more impressive 
in the history of the time than this 
voyage, undertaken by Franklin when 
over threescore years and ten, with the 
British men-of-war sweeping the seas, 
with the certainty that if captured he 
would pay for his devotion to his coun- 
try with his life.” 

The English cruisers did indeed pur- 
sue the Reprisal, and the crew of the 
American vessel was several times beat 
to quarters, but the Reprisal was not 
overhauled, and after a short but rough 
voyage the vessel anchored in Qui- 
beron Bay, in Brittany, and Franklin ar- 
rived in Paris on December 21, 1776. 

During the period prior to the rec- 
ognition of the United States as a na- 
tion, Franklin lived quietly at Passy, 


then a suburb of Paris, with his grand- 
sons, William Temple Franklin, and 
Benjamin Franklin Bache. His duties 
required much tact and skill, for at 
first the French king, Louis XVL., and 
his minister, Count de Vergennes, pre- 
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served outwardly the state of 
neutrality between England 
and France ; but Franklin was 
able to secure loans for Con- 
gress from bankers in Paris 
amounting to 3,000,000 livres, 
and the French ports were 
open to American privateers. 
The French minister some- 
times ordered the American 
cruisers to leave French ports 
with their prizes within twenty- 
four hours, but these orders 
were not enforced, and many 
violations of the laws of neu- 
trality were winked at. 

While the diplomatic life 
was quiet, and Franklin was 
careful not to give offence to 
the French Government, he 
became the idol of the French 
people. He was universally 
admired and féted. With the 
enthusiastic temper of the 
French, it was no wonder that 
Franklin became the rage of 
Paris. He was not a mere 
passing fancy—he had touched 
the heart and life of the people by his 
familiar writings ; he was a philosopher 
and a great man, and the French made 
him a hero. 

M. Lacretelle, a French historian, 
says: “Men imagined they saw in 
Franklin a sage of antiquity come back 
to give austere lessons and generous 
examples to the moderns. They per- 
sonified in him the republic of which 
he was the representative and the legis- 
lator. They regarded his virtues as 
those of his countrymen, and even 
judged of their physiognomy by the 
imposing and serene traits of his own. 
Happy was he who could gain admit- 
tance to see him in the house which he 
occupied.” 

Condorcet, the author of the “ Life of 
Turgot,” the great philosopher and 
statesman of France, speaks of Frank- 
lin’s reception in France as follows: 
“At his arrival he became an object of 
veneration to all enlightened men, and 
of curiosity to others. He submitted to 
this curiosity with the natural facility of 
his character, and with the conviction 
that in this way he served the cause of 
his country. It was an honor to have 
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Portrait by an Unknown Artist. 


seen him. People repeated what they 
had heard him say. Every féte which he 
consented to receive, every house where 
he consented to go, spread in society 
new admirers, who became so many par- 
tisans of the American Revolution.” 

Charles Sumner, in a learned and 
striking article in the Atlantic Month- 
ly (“Monograph from an Old Note- 
Book,” November, 1863), gave the origin 
and history of the celebrated inscrip- 
tion to Franklin’s portrait : Hripuit co- 
lo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis (He 
snatched the lightning from heaven 
and the sceptre from tyrants). It was 
composed by Turgot and appears in 
the above form in his published works. 
Lacretelle says: ‘“ Portraits of Franklin 
were everywhere with this inscription, 
Eripuit colo, ete., which the court itself 
found just and sublime.” 

Elegant fétes were given to the man 
who was said to unite in himself the 
renown of a great natural philosopher 
with ‘‘ those patriotic virtues which had 
made him embrace the noble part of 
Apostle of Liberty.” It was not strange 
that France should have honored the 
Apostle of Liberty. ° 








Sepia Drawing by Jean Honoré Fragonard, ‘Au Genie de Franklin,” bearing 


the inscription ‘ Eripuit coelo,"’ etc. 


“The great Revolution,” says Sum- 
ner, ‘‘was the outbreak of that spirit 
which had risen to welcome him. In 
snatching the sceptre from a tyrant, he 
had given a lesson to France. His 
death, when at last it occurred, was the 
occasion of a magnificent eulogy from 
Mirabeau, who, borrowing the idea 
from Turgot, exclaimed from the trib- 
une of the National Assembly: ‘ An- 
tiquity would have raised altars to the 
powerful genius, who, for the good of 
man, embracing in his thought heaven 
and earth, could subdue lightning and 
tyrants.’ ” 

Franklin gives us a humorous de- 
scription of himself at this time in a 
letter written from Paris to Mrs. 
Thompson, in February, 1777: “Figure 
me in your mind as jolly as formerly, 
and as strong and hearty, only a few 
years older; very plainly dressed, 
wearing my thin, gray, straight hair, 
that peeps out under my only coiffure, 
a fine fur cap, which comes down my 
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forehead almost to my spec- 
tacles.” 

Mr. Richard S. Green- 
ough, the celebrated Ameri- 
can sculptor, is authority for 
the statement that Frank- 
lin’s fondness for fur in his 
pictures was due to the fact 
that fur was used as a pro- 
fessional badge by the early 
printers. 

The portraits of Franklin 
are almost innumerable. A 
fine collection of medallions, 
medals, busts, and engray- 
ings, known as the Hunt- 
ington Collection, may be 
found in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
Writing to his daughter, in 
1779, Franklin refers to a 
certain medallion and says: 

' «A variety of others have 
been made since of different. 
sizes ; some to be set in the 
lids of snuff-boxes and some 
so small as to be worn in 
rings, and the numbers sold 
are incredible. These, with 
the pictures, busts, and 
prints (of which copies upon 
copies are spread every- 

where) have made your father’s face as 
well known as that of the moon, so that 
he durst not do anything that would 
oblige him to run away, as his phiz 
would discover him wherever he should 
venture to show it. It is said by learned 
etymologists that the name of doll, for 
the images children play with, is de- 
rived from the word idol. From the 
number of dolls now made of him, he 
may be truly said, in that sense, to be 
idollized in this country.” 

At the close of the third period of 
the American Revolution—from the 
Declaration of Independence to the 
surrender of Burgoyne—according to 
the division of John Fiske, the British 
were defeated in the second blow at the 
centre of the States, the strategic line 
of the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, and 
Burgoyne was forced to surrender at 
Saratoga on October 17, 1777. 

The effect of this surrender was to 
give the United States a standing 
among nations. They had established 
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their right of sovereignty 
not so much by their mili- 
tary prowess and strategy, 
for these had been shown 
nearly a year before at Tren- 
ton and Princeton, but by 
the success that attended 
the more decisive and criti- 
cal battle of Saratoga, where 
over five thousand British 
and Hessian troops, under 
an accomplished general, 
laid down their arms. 

The news was received in 
Paris with every manifesta- 
tion of joy, ‘as if the vict- 
ory had been won,” said 
Franklin, “by their own 
troops over their own ene- 
mies, such is the universal 
warm and sincere good-will 












and attachment to us and 
our cause in their nation.” 

Franklin and the other commission- 
ers then urged upon the French Gov- 
ernment the Treaty of Commerce and 
the Treaty of Alliance. These treaties 
were signed on February 6, 1778. By 
the Treaty of Alliance the contracting 
parties agreed, in case war should 
break out between France and Eng- 
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land, that they should make common 
cause and not lay down their arms un- 
til the independence of the United 
States was acknowledged by England, 
and that “neither of, the two parties 
should conclude either truce or peace 
with Great Britain without the formal 
consent of the other first obtained.” 

It was well un- 
derstood that war 
would break out be- 
tween France and 
England as a result 
of this alliance. It 
proved to be a naval 
war in Europe, while 
in America the Con- 
tinental troops were 
reinforced by the 
army and navy of 
France. One of the 
immediate results 
of this alliance was 
Franklin’s presenta- 
tion to the French 
court at Versailles. 
This ceremonial oc- 
curred on March 20, 
1778, and the three 
commissioners were 
presented to the 
King. Lee and 
Deane appeared in 
the regular court 
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costume of the day, with 
wig and sword, but 
Franklin, to the surprise 
of the court and to the 
delight of the French 
people, appeared with- 
out a wig, dressed in 
black velvet, white stock- 
ings, and silver buckies. 
His simplicity, his dig- 
nity, and the originality 
of his attire on such a 
grand occasion, made 
him a striking figure, 
and his presentation was 
a brilliant success. 

In February, 1779, 
Franklin was appointed 
sole Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of France, a posi- 
tion which he held until March, 1785, 
when Thomas Jefferson was appointed 
to succeed him. Jefferson said: ‘The 
succession to Dr. Franklin was an ex- 
cellent school of humility. On being 
presented to anyone as the Minister of 
America, the commonplace question 
used in such cases was: ‘It is you, sir, 
who replace Dr. Franklin?’ I usually 
answered him, ‘No one can replace 
him ; I am only his successor.’” 

In March, 1781, Franklin wrote to 
Congress requesting permission to re- 
tire on account of his age and infirmi- 
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ties, but Congress re- 
fused to accept his res- 
ignation. Indeed, they 
added a new appoint- 
ment by naming him, 
with John Jay and John 
Adams, aS commission- 
ers to negotiate for 
peace with England. 
These negotiations con- 
tinued for over two 
years. The surrender 
of Cornwallis at York- 
town, Franklin declared, 
in a letter to John 
Adams, dated November 
26, 1781, was glorious 
news. He says: “The 
infant Hercules in his 
cradle has now strangled his second 
serpent, and gives hopes that his future 
history will be answerable. It is a rare 
circumstance and scarce to be met with 
in history, that in one war two armies 
should be taken prisoners completely, 
not a man in either escaping.” 

The figure of the infant Hercules 
strangling the serpents, thus suggested, 
was made the subject of a medal which 
was struck by the French Government, 
bearing on one side the infant stran- 
gling the two serpents, and on the other 
France as Minerva fighting with the 
British lion. This emblem has also 

been used by Greenough, 
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the sculptor, in his bas- 
relief on the pedestal of the 
statue of Washington in 
front of the Capitol. 

On September 3, 1783, the 
Treaty of Peace was signed 
at Paris; on the part of 
Great Britain by David 
Hartley, and on the part of 
the United States by Frank- 
lin, John Adams, and John 
Jay. The United States 
were then acknowledged to 
be “free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent.” 

Franklin remained in 
France until July, 1785. He 
then returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Almost as soon as he arrived 
he was nominated for the 
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Franklin—By Greuze. 


office of President of Pennsylvania, and 
he was elected in October, 1785. This 
office he filled for three successive terms. 

“T had not firmness enough,” he 
wrote, “to resist the unanimous desire 
of my country folks ; and I find myself 
harnessed again in their service for an- 





other year. They engrossed the prime 
of my life ; they have eaten my flesh, and 
seem resolved now to pick my bones.” 
We have two charming glimpses of 
his life in Philadelphia in his old age. 
In a letter to the Bishop of Asaph, un- 
der date of February 24, 1786, he says: 
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A Medal Struck by the French Government to Commemorate the Triumph of American Independence. 









A miniature with the inscription : 

“Minerva presents her favorite Son, B. 
Franklin, the greatest Genius and Phi- 
lanthropist that Boston or America ever 
produced with this cap of Knowledge 
and crown of Fame and Glory.” 









Engraved after a portrait by Cochin, 
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From an old woodcut 
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Miniature by Duplessis. 


Artist unknown. 











Portrait owned by the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society. 


PORTRAITS OF FRANKLIN. 


By courtesy of Mr. C. W. Bowen, Editor of ‘History of the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington.” 






















Artist unknown. By Greuze. Portrait owned by the Old Colony His- 
torical Society, Taunton, Mass. 





Miniature by Thouron. Engraved by Pélicier, 1782. 





Franklin as a young man—Attributed By C. W. Peale. Portrait owned by H. C. Thompson. 
to Benjamin West, 


PORTRAITS OF FRANKLIN. 


By courtesy of Mr. C. W. Bowen. 
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“T am surrounded by my offspring, a 
dutiful and affectionate daughter with 
six grandchildren, the eldest of which 
you have seen, who is now at college 
in the next street, finishing the learned 
part of his education; the others 
promising both for parts and good dis- 
positions. What their conduct may 
be when they grow up: and enter the 
important scenes of life, I shall not 
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mixture of disappointment, yet consid- 
ering the risk where we can make no 
insurance, we should think ourselves 
happy if some return with success.” 

In May, 1786, Franklin wrote to his 
friend Mrs. Hewson, of London, one 
of his charming letters, in which he 
says: “Cards we sometimes play here 
in long winter evenings. . . . This 
will not be quite a novelty to you, as 





A Portrait by Greuze. 


live to see, and I cannot foresee. I 
therefore enjoy among them the present 
hour and leave the future to Provi- 
dence. He that raises a large family 
does indeed, while he lives to observe 
them, stand, as Watts says, a broader 
mark for sorrow, but then he stands a 
broader mark for pleasure, too. 

“When we launch our little fleet of 
barks into the ocean, bound to differ- 
ent ports, we hope for each a prosper- 
ous voyage; but contrary winds, hid- 
den shoals, storms, and enemies come 
in for a share in the disposition of 
events; and though these occasion a 


you may remember we played together 
in that manner during the winter you 
helped me to pass so agreeably at 
Passy. I have indeed now and then a 
little compunction in reflecting that I 
spend time so idly, but another reflec- 
tion comes to relieve me (whispering), 
‘You know the soul is immortal, why, 
then should you be such a niggard of a 
little time, when you have a whole eter- 
nity before you?’ So being easily 
convinced, and satisfied with a small 
reason when it is in favor of doing 
what,I have a mind to do, I shuffle the 
cards again and begin another game.” 
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The last distinguished service ren- 
dered by Franklin to his country was 
his part in the Convention that adopted 
the form of the Constitution of the 
United States in 1787. “He is the 
only man,” says McMaster, “ who wrote 
his name alike at the foot of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, at the foot 
of the Treaty of Alliance, at the foot of 
the Treaty of Peace, and at the foot of 
the Constitution under which we live.” 
It is worthy of note that his connec- 
tion with these great political events 
occurred after he had reached the age 
of seventy years. 

Franklin died at Philadelphia, on 
April 17, 1790. His grave in Phila- 
delphia, like that of Alexander Hamil- 
ton in New York, is in the heart of a 
great city, with the busy throngs pass- 
ing and repassing. Whether any stop 
to think of these great heroes of a past 
age is not important, for the influence 
of their lives still exists in the institu- 
tions of our country, in the manners, 
customs, and aspirations of the people. 


By F. Baricolo. 
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Franklin. —By Mason Chamberlain, R.A. 


The celebrated epitaph, composed by 
Franklin in his early manhood, would 
be a fitting one to mark his 
last resting-place : 


The Body of Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book 
Its contents torn out 
And stript of its lettering and 
gilding) 

Lies here, food for worms. 
Yet the work itself shall not be 
lost 
For it will (as he believed) ap- 
pear once more 
In a new and more beautiful 
edition 
Corrected and Amended 


NY 
The Author. 


Franklin left a large es- 
tate for those days, of the 
value of about $150,000. 
In a codicil to his last will 
and testament he devised 
£1,000 sterling to the in- 
habitants of the town of 
Boston, and the same 
amount to the city of Phil- 
adelphia, to be loaned 
upon interest at five per 
cent., in small sums, to 
“such young married arti- 
ficers as have served an ap- 
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prenticeship.” He estimated that at 
the end of one hundred years the sum 
would be £131,000, and directed that 
£100,000 should be then laid out in 
public works and the balance to con- 
tinue on interest for another hundred 
years, which he estimated would then 
amount to £4,600,000. The first loan 
in Boston was made in May, 1791, and 
at the expiration of one hundred years 
the fund reached the sum of $391,168. - 
68, which was not so large as Frank- 
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$322,490.20, and in November, 1893, 
voted to devote that sum to the estab- 
lishment of the “Franklin Trades 
School,” which should be a memorial of 
the founder. This money has not yet 
been used for this purpose—no site 
has been selected, though several have 
been proposed. By accretions the gen- 


eral fund, on January 1, 1896, after de- 
ducting the amount determined to be 
due the city, was the sum of $110,806.83. 
This sum will be accumulated until July 














John Jay. 


John Adams. Benjamin Franklin. 


William Temple Franklin. 


Henry Laurens, 


An Unfinished Painting by Benjamin West. 


lin had estimated, owing to some early 
losses. 

The heirs of Franklin residing in 
Philadelphia about the year 1891 
brought suits against the cities of 
Philadelphia and Boston to test the va- 
lidity of the devise, the fund having ac- 
cumulated to a large sum, but the high- 
est courts in Pennsylvania decided 


adversely to the heirs. 

The trustees of the Boston fund, in 
October, 1893, determined the city’s 
portion of the Franklin Fund to be 


1, 1991, when the principal will be di- 
vided between the city of Boston and 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, as pro- 
vided in Franklin’s will. 

On January 1, 1896, the Franklin 
Fund in Philadelphia amounted to 
$109,509.56, but it seems to have failed 
to meet the expectations of its founder, 
for the loans then outstanding amounted 
only to $209.56. No loans have been 
made since 1887. The reasons are 
found in changed conditions, as in 
Boston : first, the dying out of the ap- 
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and the medals have been distributed 
among the graduates of the English 
High and Latin schools of Boston for 
over one hundred years. The medal is 
of the size of a silver dollar and of the 
simplest design. 

The writings of Franklin are volu- 
minous. His letters on philosophical 
subjects, his private correspondence, 
and his letters of diplomacy form most 
interesting reading. His chief claim 
to rank as a man of letters is the pro- 
duction of the following: “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac,” “The Way to Wealth,” 
“The Story of the Whistle,” ‘The 
Ephemera,” “The Morals of Chess,” 
“The Petition of the Left Hand,” “The 
Handsome and the Deformed Leg,” 
“Dialogue Between Franklin and the 
Gout,” but above all the “ Autobiogra- 
phy.” Brander Matthews says of the 
“ Autobiography :” “Its charm is per- 
ennial, and it is a revelation of the man 
himself, transparent and direct ; and so 
it is that while we enjoy the book we 
prentice system—practically no young learn to like the author who tells thus 
man now serves an appren- 
ticeship ; and secondly, the 
ease with which money can 
be borrowed by a young 
man who has reasonable se- 
curity, and the folly of lend- 
ing to one who has not. No 
disposition has as yet been 
made of the portion of the 
accumulated income of the 
first one hundred years, but 
the amount available has 
been offered as a nucleus of 
the sum necessary to erect 
a handsome art gallery in 
Fairmount Park, and the 
offer has been accepted by 
the park commissioners, al- 
though no transfer has as 
yet been made. 

By his will Franklin gave 
the sum of £100 sterling to 
the managers or directors 
of the free schools of Bos- 
ton, and directed the inter- 
est to be expended in silver 
medals to be given “as hon- 
orary rewards for encour- 
agement of scholarship ” in 
the schools of Boston. This 
fund now amounts to $1,000, Franklin.—By Thomas Gainsborough. 





Bust by Giuseppe Ceracchi. 
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From Photograph of an Engraving after a drawing by Louis 
Carrogis de Carmontelle. 











After the Portrait by Martin. 


honestly the story of his life. It is one 
of the best books of the kind in any 
language.” 

Franklin, in a letter to his sister, re- 
ferring to unjust treatment and extravy- 
agant praise, strikes the key-note of his 
own life. ‘These are the operations of 
nature. It sometimes is cloudy, it 
rains, it hails; again it is clear and 
pleasant and the sun shines on us. 
Take one thing with another, the world 
is a pretty good sort of a world, and it 
is our duty to make the most of it and 
be thankful. One’s true happiness de- 
pends more upon one’s own judgment 
of one’s self or a consciousness of recti- 
tude in action and intention and the 
approbation of those few who judge 
impartially, than upon the applause of 
the unthinking, undiscerning multitude 
who are apt to cry ‘Hosanna’ to-day, 
and to-morrow, ‘ Crucify him.’ ” 

In his beautiful letter to Washington, 
in the spring of 1780, he becomes the 
prophet of our country’s greatness. “I 
must soon quit this scene,” he says, 
“but you may live to see our country 
flourish, as it will amazingly and rapid- 














ly, after the war is over ; like a field of 
young Indian corn, which long fair 
weather and sunshine had enfeebled 
and discolored, and which in that weak 
state by a thunder-gust of violent wind, 
hail, and rain seemed to be threatened 
with absolute destruction ; yet the storm 
being past, it recovers fresh verdure, 
shoots up with double vigor and de- 
lights the eye, not of its owner only, 
but of every observing traveller.” 
Franklin was a man of the world, but 
possessed of noble sentiments for hu- 
manity. He lived, in many respects, in 
advance of hisage. He was the pioneer 
in many arts, in many industries, in 
many policies, He was versatile by rea- 
son of his unconquerable curiosity. 
He was a man of letters although he 
knew it not. He was a successful poli- 
tician because his shrewdness and hu- 
mor went hand in hand. He was a wise 
statesman and noble patriot, because his 
heart was warmly attached to his coun- 
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try. He was an admirable diplomatist, 
for he had infinite tact. These are pos- 
itive qualities of the highest sort, and 
entitle Franklin to the respect and ven- 
eration of his countrymen. 

On the reverse side, he lacked the 
idealism of Washington, and the spirit- 
uality of Lincoln, and thus suffers in 
comparison. 

Essentially he was a man of the peo- 
ple, possessing the qualities that the 
common people most admire, common- 
sense, humor, and easy good-nature, 
coupled with the “success of grand 
talent which enlists a universal sympa- 
thy.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says: “ Present 
time and future may be considered as 
rivals, and he who solicits the one must 
expect to be discountenanced by the 
other.” Franklin’s life seems to nega- 
tive the truth. He lived well in the 
present, but his future seems ever more 
brilliant and enduring. 


THE END. 
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XIX.—HOMER N. BARTLETT 


By Rupert Hughes 


a misquotation, a patent falsity, 

and a bit of bad grammar. But 
the sentiment for which it is taken in 
exchange is as true as the everlasting 
hills where one finds the true gold, 
which not all that glisters is. 

In the fine, as well as the other, arts 
a sheeny effect is no guaranty of in- 
trinsic purity. Of all musical trash, 
the trashiest is just this showy sort ; 
the kind that is hard to play ; the style 
that, hilarious, leaps from arpeggio to 
cadenza with nothing of real moment 
at bottom. 

It is ludicrous, the long hours of toil 
spent in the composition of such 
pieces ; the money spent in printing 
them, in buying them ; the weary toil, 
the back-ache, the nerve-lassitude, the 
finger-slavery of learning them; then 
the recital, the church concert, the 
home “musical evening,” when the 
crowd gathers to hear them played, or, 
rather, worked. Then one thinks of 
the other side of it all, and what was 
ridiculous proves almost tragic: the 
futility, the progress backward, the 
ruination of the musical taste of the 
frantically scrambling “performer,” 
the ruination of the musical taste of 
the audience that frantically applauds 
it all; its consequent timidity in pre- 
ferring solid simplicity to froth and 
fireworks. The best composers as well 
as the worst have at times written 
poorly: the good ones on the spur of 
need ; the bad, on the spur of perverted 
ideals. 

But the notoriously low average of 


* A LL that glitters is not gold” is 


* This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H, Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 
ee (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 

. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar 8. 
Kelley, H. W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, G. W. ars- 
ton and Frank Lynes, Harry Rowe Shelley, and John 
Hyatt Brewer. Portraits, autographs in fac-simile, and 
— of the music of the composers have been 
given. 


American musical taste is chiefly due 
to the Yankee fondness for trash by 
bad composers. Put not your trust in 
cadenzas ; neither yet in “variations.” 
What the American public accepts as 
variations would smell as bad by any 
other name, but could hardly be more 
inaccurately titled. Instead of the real 
variation and diversifying of a set 
theme—a sort of game of solitaire with 
which musicians sometimes amuse 
themselves— Yankee “ variations” keep 
the original air pitilessly unchanged 
and swaddle it in far-soaring arpeggios 
and gaudy decorative figures. 

Almost every famous musician has 
been credited with solving a suppos- 
edly impossible musical problem (in 
which a note in the middle of the key- 
board was to be struck simultaneously 
with chords at the extreme ends) by 














Mr. Bartlett. 
Photograph by Dana, New York. 
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hitting the middle note with his nose. 
If this scheme could only be perfected 
so that the melodies in our “ varia- 
tions” could be played throughout with 
an educated proboscis, leaving both 
hands free for unlimited rumblings and 
tinklings, how it would delight the 
Yankee music-whittler! Till then the 
present “Ocean Waves” and ‘ Wood- 
jand Murmurs,” and other like horrors, 
must be contented with paltry sales of 
a hundred thousand copies or so. 

One of the most outrageously popu- 
lar works of this sort is Mr. Homer N. 
Bartlett's “Grande Polka de Concert.” 
It was his opus 1, written years ago, and 
he tells me that he recently refused 
a commission to write fantaisies on 
“Nearer My God to Thee” and “The 
Old Oaken Bucket ;” so now that he 
has reformed, grown wise, and signed 
the musical pledge, one will be for- 
given for saying that while this concert- 
polka has a French name, is written 
now in six flats and now in five sharps, 
and while it glitters with much tinsel, 
these three qualities instead of re- 
deeming it, only emphasize its musical 
worthlessness. 

We Americans are not the only large 
patrons of elaborate trash, as is attest- 
ed by the enormous popularity of such 
Germans as the tinkly Fritz Spindler, 
the gushing G. Lange, and two other 
L’s of fellows, Lichner and Leybach, 
and Streabbog. All of them have passed 
their op. 200, and certain of them have 
got well on toward the fourth century. 
When one remembers that some of the 
opus numbers cover several sins each, 
the power for harm this syndicate of 
trash has had in Germany is evident. 
But since America has been one of the 
chief patrons of this foreign group, and 
has also supported Englishmen like 
Sidney Smith and Brinley Richards, as 
well as a Falstaffs army of native 
transcriptionists, it is best not to call 
the kettle black. 

Other early works of Mr. Bartlett's 
are a tinkling Polka de Salon, op. 4, 
and op. 6, which is only less bad than 
op. 1, because it has been less popu- 
lar. Op 7is a “Grande Fantasie on 
Pleyel’s Hymn.” It is a very ornate 
work of the proboscis school. Another 
“ grande” piece is “ Amicitia,” which is 
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a concert-valse. It is well modelled 
on Chopin, this composer influencing 
Mr. Bartlett’s earlier works more than 
any other writer, though Mr. Bartlett 
caught little more than his master’s 
lavish ornamentation. In fioritura Mr. 
Bartlett is especially ingenious, but his 
early works show an excess of it. His 
“El Dorado,” for example, is gewgaws 
from beginning to end. It is called a 
“grande polka de concert.” The habit 
of writing concert pieces is almost al- 
ways fatal to real solidity of attain- 
ment. 

Opus 38 is a “Polonaise” that out- 
Herods Chopin in bravura, but is full 
of vigor and well held together. There 
is a “ Wedding March” that has been 
also arranged for orchestra. Among a 
number of “études mélodieuses ” “ La 
Grace” is pleasing, and “Le Réve” is 
notable. Its colors remind one of 
Chopin’s liquescent “ Berceuse,” but 
there are other hues of Mr. Bartlett's 
own mixing, and altogether the piece 
is pure ravishment. A ‘“ Dance of 
the Gnomes,” for piano, is also ar- 
ranged for a sextet, the arrangement 
being a development, not a bare tran- 
scription. There are two Mazurkas, 
op. 71, the first very original and hap- 
py, the second slow in getting its gait. 
Of the two Preludes, op. 72, the first 
is reminiscent of Chopin’s “ Funeral 
March.” In the gracious ‘“ Valse Im- 
promptu ” Chopin is again remembered, 
the melody in two-fourth tempo against 
the waltz movement, copying Chopin’s 
fifth Valse. In the “ Ballade,” too, al- 
most every device bears the Polish 
trade-mark, but in these limits it is 
excellent, and especially well ended. 
“ Hiolian Murmurings” is a superb 
study in high color. 

“Benten” is another “de concert” 
caprice, 80 capricious, indeed, as to be 
incoherent. In the tangle are several 
knots of unusually good harmony. The 
Caprice Espajiol is a bravura realization 
of Spanish frenzy. It has also been 
brilliantly orchestrated. His ‘‘ Grande 
Gavotte,” op. 45, finds its chief grand- 
ness in its eight pages, of which the 
former four are the better half. Op. 
57 is “ L’Aurore,” another “ étude mé- 
lodieuse.” Although I question the 
good taste of persisting in giving 
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istic pieces.” “The Zephyr ” is danger- 


American compositions foreign names, 
this composition is richly colored and 
fluent. 

A “Saltarelle” is sufficiently agile. 
A “Grande Marche Militaire ” is neither 
grand nor military ; it is only a march. 
‘‘La Promenade; or, The Ramble,” has 
originality, but in certain places the 
“rambling ” suggests a popular usage 
of the word. “Le Ruisselet” is a grace- 
ful example of the brook-piece, and a 
* Berceuse,” op. 82, while showing Mr. 
Bartlett's besetting sins of prolixity 
and over-ornamentation, is tender and 
has many beauties. A “ Witch’s Frolic” 
(one notes the English name with 
gratitude) begins with a good bit of 
bravura and ends cheaply; the meat 
to the sandwich, however, is excellent 
and not without mustard. ‘“Tendresse” 
has a rather soulless imitation, by the 
tenor, of a figure in the soprano; but 
it is otherwise ardent and has one out- 
burst of real passion. Two songs with- 
out words make up op. 96; while 
“ Meditation” shows too evident medi- 
tation on Wagner. ‘“‘A Love Song” gets 
quite away from musical bourgeoisery. 
It is free, spirited, even daring. It is 
patently less devoted to theme-develop- 
ment than to the expression of an emo- 
tion — which latter is too little recog- 
nized as the first requisite of great 
music. This “Love song” is one of 


the very bestof American morceaux and 
is altogether commendable. 
Opus 107 includes three “ character- 


ously like Chopin’s fifteenth Prélude, 
with a throbbing organ-point on the 
same note, AX. On this alien founda- 
tion, however, Mr. Bartlett has built 
with rich harmony. The “Harlequin” 
is graceful and cheery. It ends with 
Rubinstein’s sign and seal, an arpeggio 
in sixths, which is as trite a musical 
finis as fiction’s “They lived happily 
ever afterward, surrounded bya large 
circle of admiring friends.” 

Three Mazurkas constitute op. 125. 
They are closely modelled on Chopin, 
and naturally lack the first-handedness 
of these works, in which, almost alone, 
the Pole was witty. But Mr. Bartlett 
has made as original an imitation as 
possible. The second is particularly 
charming. 

In manuscript is a Prélude devel- 
oped interestingly on well-understood 
lines. ‘ Abendlied” is a conventional 
melody with a conventional rippling 
accompaniment. There is also a su- 
perb “Reverie Poétique.” It is that 
climax of success, a scholarly inspira- 
tion. To the meagre body of American 
scherzos, Mr. Bartlett’s Scherzo will 
be very welcome. It is very festive 
and very original. Its richly harmo- 
nized interlude shows a complete eman- 
cipation from the over-powering influ- 
ence of Chopin, and a great gain in 
strength as well as individuality. 

In his songs Mr. Bartlett attains a 
quality uniformly higher than that of 
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his piano pieces. ‘“ Moonbeams” has 
many delicacies of harmony. ‘“Laugh- 
ing Eyes” is a fitting setting of Mr. 
“Nym Crinkle” Wheeler’s exquisite 
lyric. “Come to Me, Dearest,” while 
cheap in general design, has some fine 
details. It makes me great dole to 
have to praise a song about a brooklet ; 
but the truth is, that Mr. Bartlett’s “I 
Hear the Brooklet’s Murmur” is su- 
perbly beautiful, wild with regret—a 
noble song. It represents the late 
German type of lied, as the earlier 
heavy style is exemplified in “Good 
Night, Dear One.” Very Teutonic also 
is the airiness and grace of “ Rosebud.” 

“Thy Dear Eyes ” is a setting of the 
strenuous lyric Tosti popularized as 
“ Beauty's Eyes.” Mr. Bartlett has 
given it a better accompaniment, and 
an equally catchy melody. In his “Say 
Yes, Mignon,” he has also challenged 
an already popular air, and takes very 
seriously the idea that Mlle. Guy d’Har- 
delot has treated with French vivacity. 

“Just a Little” is one of those 
encore scherzos chiefly affected by con- 
cert-singers with tendencies to skittish- 
ness and what Noah Webster pro- 
nounced, “ongbongpong.” “ Dearest 
Robin” is musically cheap; but what 
could be expected with these words? 
It is a double back-action solo, and be- 


gins as follows : 
Robin. Prithee, maiden, one word tell me, 

Tell me if thou dost dislike me ? 

Dearest Robin ! do not worry 

For I don’t at all dislike thee. 

Ah! what care I for this answer ? 

If thou lov’st me not a little. 

Dearest Robin ! do not worry 

For indeed I love a little. 

Ah! what care I, etc. 


Maiden. 
Robin. 
Maiden. 
Robin. 


Thus this bargain - counter verse is 
rolled off by the yard, the maiden 
phonographing Robin jollily along till 
she ends the important colloquy by 
begging him, in staccatissimo impa- 
tience, to stop his “idle chatter! chat! - 
ter!” For the collection of ‘ Famous 
Songs and Those Who Made Them ” 
Mr. Bartlett wrote several lyrics, most 
of which are of a high order. 

“Gray are Love’s Gentle Eyes ” is de- 
licious. Heine’s “ Was will die einsame 
Thrine?” and “Contemplation” are 
well done. The latter is typical of Mr. 
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Bartlett's care with accompaniments. 
It is especially original. ‘‘My Dreams 
Are All of Thee” is a good, fervent bal- 
lad. The “ Finland Love Song” has an 
accompaniment ill suited to framing a 
bass voice, but the air should prove tak- 
ing. To that delightful collection of 
children’s songs, “The St. Nicholas 
Song Book,” Mr. Bartlett contributed 
largely. All of his lyrics are delicious, 
and “I Had a Little Pony” should be- 
come a nursery classic. 

In his “ Lord God, Hear my Prayer,” 
Mr. Bartlett throws down the gauntlet 
to the Bach-Gounod “ Ave Maria” with 
results rather disastrous. He chooses 
a Cramer étude, and adds to it parts for 
voice, violin, and organ. While Gounod 
seems passionate and unrestrained, Mr. 
Bartlett shows his caution and his cage 
at every step. A Cramer étude is 
among the most melancholy things of 
earth anyway ; as the foundation for a 
sacred song the result is dismal in- 
deed. “Jehovah Nissi” is an excellent 
sacred march-chorus that won a prize 
offered by the Vocalist. 

Mr. Bartlett has written many relig- 
ious ballads and sacred quartettes ; none 
of them revolutionary, all written in- 
telligently. 

Of his choruses for women’s voices 
“Autumn Violets” is graceful, and 
“The Fountain” is Wagnerianly beau- 
tiful. For male voices “Little Jack 
Horner,” though a comic glee, contains 
much fine harmony; and there is a 
cantata, “The Last Chieftain.” It is 
especially fitting that Americans should 
handle Indian subjects. Mr. E. A. 
MacDowell has built a suite on Indian 
melodies with unusual effect; and 
surely the savage in our midst should 
receive the same musical attention as 
the African. Mr. Bartlett’s cantata is 
without efforts at Indian color, but is a 
solid work with much dignity, barbaric 
severity, and fire. 

For the organ there are four com- 
positions, of which the ‘ Grand Fantas- 
ia” and the “Andante” seem to me 
most spontaneous. There is a “ Toc- 
cata,” still in manuscript. It is built of 
familiar ideas with raised metronome 
mark, and the underwriting of some 
severe leg gymnastics 

Mr. Bartlett was born at Olive, 
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N. Y¥., December 28, 1846. His ances- 
try runs far back into New England, 
his mother being a descendant of John 
Rogers, the martyr. Mr. Bartlett is 
said to have “ lisped in numbers,” sing- 
ing correctly before he could articulate 
words, The violin was his first love, 
and at the age of eight he was playing 
in public. He took up the piano and 
organ also, and in his fourteenth year 
was a church organist. He studied the 
piano with Mr. S. B. Mills, Emil 
Guyon (a pupil of Thalberg), and Al- 
fred Pease, a brilliant pianist fresh 
from Leipzig. The organ and compo- 
sition he studied with O. F. Jacobsen 
and Max Braun. With the exception 
of a musical pilgrimage in 1887, Mr. 
Bartlett has not come nearer the ad- 
vantages of Europe than study here 
under men who studied there. He has 
resided for many years in New York as 
organist and teacher. As a composer 
he has been one of our most prolific 
music-makers. His work shows, too, a 
steady development in value, and the 
best is doubtless yet to come. 

He finds a congenial field in the 
orchestra. Mr. Seidl has played his 
instrumentation of Chopin’s “ Mili- 
tary Polonaise” several times. As 
the work seemed to need a finale in 


its larger form, Mr. Bartlett took a lib- 
erty whose success was its justification, 
and added a finish made up of the three 
principal themes interwoven. He has 
also arranged Thalberg’s “Tarantella,” 
and has written a lively caprice called 
“Tenis Fatuus.” A recent work is his 
“Concertstiick,” for violin and orches- 
tra. It is not pianistic in instrumen- 
tation, and will appeal to violinists. 
While not marked with récherché vio- 
lin tricks, or violent attempts at bravura, 
it has both brilliance and solidity, and 
is delightfully colored in orchestration. 
There are no pauses between the move- 
ments, but they are well varied in their 
unity. 

There is an unfinished oratorio, 
“Samuel,” an incomplete opera, “‘ Hino- 
tito,” and a cantata of which only the 
tenor solo, “Khamsin,” is done. This is 
by far the best work Mr. Bartlett has 
written, and displays unexpected dra- 
matic powers. The fine variation of 
the episodes of the various phases of 
the awful drought to the climax in 
“The Plague!” make up a piece of 
most impressive strength. The orches- 
tration is remarkably fine with effect, 
color, and variety. If the cantata is fin- 
ished on this scale, its production will 
be an event, a sensation. 


“TO FORGIVE, DIVINE ” 


By Mary 


} ONFESSION ! 
I? Padre 
Santo! Why 
should I go 
to confes- 
sion, Sister?” 
“Because 
you will die 
before night ; 
the Sefior 
Doctor has 
said it.” 
“Die? I shall die? Well, I have lived 
long, and I find not life so sweet. But 
if my time has come to die, I will die 
like a man and a soldier, and not with 
a lot of priests in women’s petticoats 


F. Nixon 


dangling about me, and stopping my 
breath with their prayers,” and Manuel 
de Castro frowned sullenly. 

The pale face of the Sister of St. Jo- 
seph flushed a little under her stiff white 
eoif, and she smoothed her habit ner- 
vously, but she merely said: ‘ Sefior, to 
die is a fearsome thing. The good 
God is merciful but very just. Is there 
nothing you would speak of ? Nothing 
you would wish forgiven ?” 

“Forgiven?” The sick man’s face 
paled until his bronzed cheek seemed 
leaden in hue. “ Yes,” he said at last, 
and his words fell upon the silence like 
the tinkling of ice in the goblet near 
by, “I should like to be forgiven for 
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one act. I’ve led a wild and roving life, 
yet one deed stands out before me, and 
it can never be forgotten nor forgiven. 
It is impossible.” 

“With God all things are possible,” 
said the gentle voice of Sister Dolores, 
** He will forgive.” 

“You tell me this, and you are a 
woman,” the man muttered. ‘“ Per- 
haps—” He hesitated, then rousing 
himself suddenly he said, “I will tell 
it to you, and if you say I may be for- 
given, I shall believe it.” 

The Sister looked down. What a tale 
of horror was to wring her gentle soul! 
But she was not one to flinch from any 
duty. “ Tell me, if you will,” she said, 
“but may I not send for Padre An- 
tonio ?” 

“No,no. Ill have no priest; my tale 
is of a woman, and to a woman will I 
tell it, or not at all.” 

“T will listen,” she said, folding her 
hands beneath her babador. 

The carved clock in the corner struck 
the hour—one, two, three. All outside 
the narrow room was still, save for the 
hum of the grasshopper in the cocoa- 
trees. The fragrance of flowers came 
through the open window. The sun’s 
warm rays were closely barred out, and 
the room was cool and neat, with the 
prim, painstaking neatness of a relig- 
10us. 

The nun beside the narrow hospital 
cot was the only spot of color, for her 
blue habit shone clear against the white 
coverlet of the bed. The man upon it 
was gaunt and haggard with illness, al- 
though he had once been handsome. 
His hair was black and heavy, falling 
over his eyes, which, too, were black 
and deep set. The mouth, under the 
slight mustache, was well cut, though 
passionate, and his whole face wore an 
undisciplined look. His hands upon 
the coverlet were brown and sinewy, 
and he moved them restlessly about as 
he began : 

“IT was not always overseer of el 
Sefor Romero’s cocoa plantation in 
Trinidad, nor, as now, lying helpless 
with a fever from a garapata’s bite. I 
was from Saragossa, and my people 
were of the nobles. Never were there 
prouder. My mother was all for the 
Church ; an uncle was Bishop of Gero- 


na, another an archbishop, and three 
aunts were monjas. She wished me for 
the Church, too, but I, with my father’s 
turbulent blood in my veins—I longed 
for war and adventure. So I was a 
soldier, and fitting it was, too, for the 
de Castros were always soldier folk 
since before the days when Antonio 
de Castro was knighted by the ‘Five 
Kings.’ Well and bravely did he fight 
in the famous battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, and twenty turbaned Moors lay 
dead around him when he was rescued 
as he defended the standard. We Ara- 
gonese are loyal and brave if we are 
haughty. So I made no trial to buy 
myself off when the twentieth year came 
round. Fifteen hundred pesetas were 
well enough to waste for puling lads who 
longed for cassock and cowl, but not 
for me. 

“TI served my three years with the 
colors, and was five-and-twenty when it 
happened that I was betrothed to Inez. 
Why do you start?” asked the sick 
man, for his nurse gave an exclamation 

“Tt is time for your medicine,” she 
said, pouring out a cooling draught ; 
and her hand trembled as she held the 
glass. The sick man drank greedily, 
but continued, and his tone grew 
dreamy, “I do not know just what I 
felt for Inez. She was very beautiful 
in her cold way; tall, very tall and 
slight, of the blond Andalusian type of 
her mother’s race, with hair like the 
golden, silken threads of the maize 
when it tassels in the Serrania de Doroca. 
Her eyes were blue, her cheeks pale, yet 
sometimes have I seen a flame like a 
scarlet pomegranate flash o’er her face, 
and her eyes seem black. 

“Her mother and mine were closest 
friends, and her dead father and mi 
padre were near kin. 

“So we were betrothed, and Inez 
Gonzalez was to be the Sefora de Cas- 
tro in a year, not sooner. I must do 
fortress duty, and was stationed at 
Jaca, near Paas Canfras, a mountain 
village, and one to which I would not 
wish to take a fair young bride. 

“T think that Inez loved me not. 
She was gentle and kindly, and, as a 
high-born Spanish maiden should: do, 
she fell in with the wishes of her par- 
ents. I thought her cold, and wished 
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she would show some fire or wit. She 
could laugh and be merry enough with 
Luis, my younger brother. By Santi- 
ago! but it angered me to see how he 


looked at her. He loved her well: 


enough, and perhaps that bound me to 
her, for a man wishes always what an- 
other man wants—is it not so, Sister 
Dolores ?” 

* How know I?” answered the nun, 
and Manuel de Castro continued : 

“Against my will I grew fond of 
Inez. Against my will, I say, because 
I was ever of a wilful nature, and would 
not pay my duty where it was due. I 
admired her, but she was too holy for 
my taste. I like ever a woman with a 
dash of spirit, and not your praying 
kind. I crave your pardon, Sister ; in 
a convent they do well, but not among 
the men. 

‘At the fights Inez would put up her 
fan, not to peep through the sticks as 
does any Spanish doncellita, but to hide 
her craven eyes. 

“Once, when a matador was gored, 
and lay dead and mangled with six 
horses in the ring, and blood was flow- 
ing like the water in the King’s fountain 
in the Alameda, por Dios! a glorious 
sight for a true-born Spaniard—once, I 
say, she wept. Spirito Santo! the be- 
trothed of a de Castro weep that a 
matador is dead!” and the soldier’s 
scornful laugh rang out, and seemed 
to waken the mocking echoes in the 
room. 

Sister Dolores shuddered. Outside 
the window the sun began to lengthen 
the long, cool shadows which struck the 
white walls of the hospital. The soft 
hum of the grasshoppers became fainter 
and fainter, and the sick man’s voice, 
too, grew feeble asas he went slowly on : 

“T make my tale long, Sister; yet 
must I finish, and fearful things are to 
come. In the summer after my be- 
trothal to Inez, I was often on leave. 
Saragossa was near by, and our home 
was cool, for a fresh breeze came from 
the Sierra del Madero to the west. 
We many an evening floated down the 
Ebro, shooting the piers, a favorite sport 
since the current is so swift as to make 
it dangerous. Inez liked it not, but 
trembled and turned pale ; once even I 
heard her murmur, ‘A pearl rosary to 





the Virgin del Pilar, and she bring us 
safe to shore.’ 

“** Nuestra Seriora!’ I exclaimed an- 
grily. ‘With all thy prayers art not 
thou ready for death and it comes ?’ 

“** Perhaps I am,’ she answered, with 
a flash from her blue eyes, ‘but art 
thou?’ I was silent, but often have I 
thought of it. 

“For awhile I was stationed at the 
Alja feria, and many joyous times have 
I had in the rooms where Ferdinand 
and Isabella slept, or St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal was born. "Tis many a year 
since then, and I am not like the gay 
lieutenant of artillery who was be- 
trothed to Inez Gonzalez. 

“My mother talked often of my leav- 
ing the army and settling down. ‘Thou 
art five-and-twenty,’ she said; ‘I can 
pay the pesetas for thy land-tax. Thou 
must be put to the second reserve to be 
chosen for the Cortes.’ I only laughed. 
I had no more taste for the Cortes and 
musty law-books than I had for a shaven 
crown and a cowl. 

“So matters went on, and one day we 
were in the Pignatelli gardens, and it 
was September. The oaks and chest- 
nuts were shady and pleasant. My 
mother and Inez talked together of 
some feminine gear, and’ Luis listened 
as if he knew it all. He was a tall 
caballeréte and handsome, with a degree 
in the University, and a way with him 
that made everybody like him, especially 
the women. I was chafing inwardly 
that I must needs be at home, a squire 
of dames, when my regiment bade fair 
to have lively work up in the Pyrenees ; 
for the brigands and gypsies were at 
large. 

“Suddenly from a table near by I 
heard a laugh. Such alaugh! Madre ! 
it thrills through me even now in all 
the sweetness of its merry, girlish ca- 
dences. Ilooked up. A girl sat at a 
table near by with an old man, and both 
were drinking San Vicente. As I gazed 
her eyes met mine. San Juan de 
Losea! but her glance would have 
turned a stone to life. Little hands 
drew her mantilla about a face like a 
granadilla bloom, and she turned to go. 

“Love comes to a man like a flash of 
lightning. In that one-half second’s 
glance she owned me body and soul. I 
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would have died for her. Inez, my 
mother, all were forgotten. I turned 
to my friends saying I had seen a 
brother officer and must go to speak 
with him ; would they pardon me ? 

“T followed her. Through the narrow, 
winding streets of the old town, in and 
out their tortuous ways, beneath the 
overhanging roofs, past the Louja, at 
last she entered an old house in the 
poorer quarter. An instant later a 
white hand flung open the swinging, 
vine-covered casement and I saw again 
that wild-rose face, her mantilla tossed 
aside. Then she disappeared. 

“ That night and many another found 
me beneath her balcony. I played my 
mandolin, I sang to the guitar, 


Por ti ambiciono gloria 
Por tf requezas 

Por ti pulso la lira 

Di los poetas 

Y por ti espero 

Y misen gusano 

Tocar el cielo. 

“The rough soldier became a gentle 
wooer—yet not too gentle, for methinks 
some women like a touch of brute in 
the man they love. It makes them feel 
a mastery to which they long to bow. 
Is it not so, Sister Dolores ? ” 

“Why ask’ me?” said the nun, and 
there was a deep flush upon her wan 
cheek. “You are tiring yourself. 
Rest, it grows late.” 

“ But no, I must tell the tale ; yet I 
must make it shorter, for truly I grow 
weary,” and he sighed heavily, then con- 
tinued: “ Winter came and passed. I 
had never spoken to my love, but I 
knew her name was Célie Le Grange. 
She was an actress, and the old man, her 
father, brought her to Saragossa to learn 
the Spanish dances. She was to go to 
Paris in the spring. One night as I 
waited beneath her window, hoping for 
some sign, a red rose dropped upon me. 
I could have died for joy. 

“T watched the old man, who guarded 
her well, and saw him leave the house. 
I caught a gleam of her white arm be- 
hind the lattice and swung myself up 
the piazza. I grasped the window ledge. 
She was there; she let me kiss her 
hand and murmur sweetest words to 
her, my crimson rose ! 

“Ah! had you ever a heart? Were 


you happy?” he demanded, almost 
fiercely, raising himself upon his elbow, 
and looking at his auditor fixedly with 
a gaze that compelled a reply. 

“TI was happy for an instant, once, 
and then—but no matter,” answered 
the Sister, her white fingers nervously 
grasping the rosary at her side. 

“ Ah, well, she said she loved me. I 
was mad for her. She was such a 
woman as aman would die for, except 
he could live for her. There has not 
been such another, a woman for whom 
so many would have sinned, not since 
the days when ‘Witiza the Wicked 
taught all Spain to sin.’ I forgot home, 
honor, all. I was to go with her to 
Paris, marry her, leave my regiment, 
give up everything. “Iwas no sacri- 
fice ; it was for her. I asked for long 
leave, told my people I wanted to travel, 
and left Saragossa. She went with me. 
We were married. For months I was 
in a trance of joy. I sold out of my 
regiment and sent a letter to Inez say- 
ing I could not fulfil my contract. The 
betrothal had never been public, so she 
was not disgraced. I cared not if she 
were. I cared only for the marvellous 
little piece of flesh and blood I called 
my wife. 

“All the passion of a passionate race 
I lavished upon her. All the tender- 
ness latent within me was hers. I 
worked for her, I strove to gratify 
every whim. I had no regrets. She 
was my life—my soul itself. Often 
when the little, warm, lovely thing nes- 
tled to my arms, and the tiny brown 
hand smoothed my hair, and the scarlet 
lips brushed my cheek I held my breath 
lest I should wake and find I was dream- 
ing in Paradise. I could not think she 
was mine. 

“She laughed and danced through 
the days. To see her step a few coplas 
of the seguidilla, or sing and tread the 
chamberga would make one wild. One 
smile from her sent me in Heaven. Por 
Dios ! it was heaven. I have no right 
to claim a second, since I had mine on 
earth—yes, and my hell too. She was 
such a child! so fair, with her crisp 
black curls and her roguish black eyes! 
But false—as false as I had been to win 
her ; false to her vows as I had been to 
my honor. 
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“We were in Paris and the nest I 
had built my tropic bird was very 
bright and beautiful. I came home 
one night to find her—gone. A note 
upon the table said she had left me. 
She had been fond of me, but she was 
tired. She wanted to act, wanted fame. 
She had never been my wife ; she was 
married to the old man I thought her 
father before she ever saw me. He had 
found her and meant to put her on the 
stage, and so—‘ Good-by.’ 

“IT was like a madman for weeks. I 
hunted everywhere and never found 
the slightest trace of her. Months 
passed. I grew weary of it all. I 
heard that my mother was dead. Some- 
times there stole across my troubled 
spirit a longing for the calm, sweet, 
gentle woman I had forsaken, Inez— 
would she be kind to me ? 

“My love for Célie had grown to 
loathing for one so false. .I determined 
to go home. Reaching Saragossa one 
dark night I went in silence to the cas- 
tle. Lights streamed from the win- 
dows and there was a sound of revelry 
in the air. I waited until the carriage 
rolled away and then crept to the house. 
All was dark save one room from which 
a shaft of light streamed out upon the 
lawn. 

“T stole to the window and looked 
within. My brother Luis was standing 
in the room and some one came toward 
him. It was a woman, and as she 
turned her face toward the light I saw 
—Inez! She glided to my brother and 
his arm enfolded her. His hand lay on 
her shoulder and I heard him say, gent- 
ly, ‘Thou are come to me at last. 
Dost thou love me? Art thou happy, 
my wife?’ 

“She turned her face and kissed the 
hand which lay so caressingly upon her 
shoulder. A light such as I had never 
seen kindled her eyes as she said, ‘I 
love thee with my whole soul, my Luis. 
Iam perfectly happy,’ and she rested 
in his arms like a tired child close to 
its father’s breast. 

“ A wild rage seized me at the sight 
of a happiness I might never know. I 
had always hated Luis. In an instant 
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I was assailed by the awful madness of 
a temper which our race has held for 
centuries, ever since Pedro the Cruel 
killed his sister’s son and she cursed 
him and his children’s children. I 
raised my pistol and shot my brother, 
and as he fell dead upon the floor Inez 
gave one cry. Dios! It rings within 
my ears yet. 

“T fled like a hunted beast, not from 
fear of vengeance, but from the sound 
of that cry. I shipped from Barcelona 
for the Barbadoes, thence to Cuba, and 
from there hither. In Trinidad have I 
spent these long, long years. 

“Now I am to die, you tell me, and 
you speak of forgiveness. Tell me, 
hermana mia, you are a woman: Would 
Inez de Castro forgive the man who 
forsook her and killed her husband on 
her wedding-night ? ” 

Sister Dolores’ eyes were on the 
ground. Her pale lips moved in 
prayer, her hand grasped tightly the 
crucifix upon her breast, the symbol of 
her vow to carry the cross of the Cruci- 
fied upon the earth. 

“Tell me,” repeated De Castro, anx- 
iously. Then she answered, simply, 

“Yes.” 

“You are sure ?” he asked, incredu- 
lously, yet with a dawning hope in his 
face. 

‘“Yes,” Sister Dolores said more 
firmly; “I am sure, because I forgive 
you, and I was Inez Gonzalez.” 

“You!” His eyes met hers in a 
long, long look, and then hers fell. 

“God will not be less kind than a 
woman,” said Manuel, falling back upon 
his pillow. “Send for Father Antonio.” 


“A wicked life, but a good death,” 
said Padre Antonio, two hours later. 

The last rays of the sunset shone 
through the open window and lighted 
up the dead man’s face, upon which 
there was a strangely peaceful smile. 

“God bless you, my dear daughter,” 
added the saintly old priest. 

Sister Dolores, folding the dead man’s 
hands upon his breast, made the sign 
of the cross upon his forehead, and si- 
lently left the room. 
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THE DIAGNOSES OF DR. 8. WEIR MITCHELL.* 


WueEN the physician is diverted into any- 
thing so useless as literature, he should turn 
Critic. He has by his profession gained the 
ideal critical attitude, the attitude all too rare. 
The physician is analytic by method, he 
studies his subject lovingly, thoroughly, with- 
out prejudice, having in eye the best good of 
the individual examined and that of the com- 
munityas well. He gives bitter medicines and 
jabs sharp knives with the ulterior desire that 
good may come of it all. Although the pain 
of his victim isa detail in his general idea, 
and while he becomes properly hardened to 
distracting and unnerving appeals to his 
weaker sentiments, he does not do his dole 
just for the delight of making his patients 
wriggle and bleed. Oh, ideal criticism ! 

But the physician, while a frequent mean- 
derer into literary lanes, is not often there for 
sanitary reasons. He prefers not to talk 
shop. Among foreigners, the prudish Rabelais 
was, of course, a physician, but more than 
the French or any other literature, the Eng- 
lish is indebted to the medical faculty. Sir 
Thomas Browne, Smollett, Goldsmith, Keats, 
and Holmes are promptest to the memory. 

The doctor has a peculiar chance to study 
humanity. He is the very intimate and famil- 
iar of mankind. He sees the soul in all 
weathers. He knows that the physical and 
the psychical are as closely allicd in the human 
miuke-up as in the spelling- book. He can 
learn how families and individuals are knit 
together and separated, and practice should en- 
able him to know something of spiritual symp- 
toms and the things they indicate. While 
hero-worship is likely to grow obsolete in his 
mind, his sympathy should be educated in 
breadth, speed, and intelligence ; and his de- 
mocracy should be enforced, A king witha 
toothache must have his divinity hedge torn 
down, and a servant dying bravely and calmly 
must leaven the innate snobbery of all living 
things. One acceptable use of the physician in 
fiction should be his employment of natural 
means for the working of his plots. The won- 

*COLLECTED Poems. Cloth, $1.75. 
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RoLAND BLAKE. Seventh edition. Cloth, $1.25. 
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A MADEIRA Party. Leather, $1. 

All by 8S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. (Harvard and 
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derful deaths heroes and heroines are liable to, 
the beautiful but impractical pinings away and 
fadings out, the fascinating symptoms and the 
graceful torments—all the literary pathology 
and immateria medica that sets humanity 
out of sympathy with the plainer, prosier 
aches and rheumatiz of common clay, should 
be set right when the physician turns author. 
But, to repeat, the A%sculapian is averse to 
shop-talk, and is wont to linger no longer 
than necessary over disease and demise. 

So it is with Dr. Weir Mitchell. While he 
is the physician through and through, and 
while his attitude is that of the family doctor, 
you will find nowhere in his work much de- 
tail of his practice. His physicianship deserts 
the technical for the general. It turns the 
trained observation, the fond inspection, 
not introspection, the dissective tendencies, 
the peculiar experience of a doctor, into 
a diagnosis of human character. These 
works evidently draw largely upon a fund 
of observation of humanity under al! condi- 
tions. They contrast the hale and sane with 
the ill and the querulous. Moral shortcom- 
ings are treated mercifully and philosophi- 
‘ally as ailments for which their victims are 
more or less irresponsible. Analogies are 
constantly made between the physical and the 
spiritual. 

One reads in ‘‘ Roland Blake” (p. 209) that 
‘‘The moral and mental machinery may, like 
the muscular mechanism, become disordered 
from lack of chance to develop ;’’ on page 345 
that ‘‘The surgeon’s idea of ‘shock’ as a 
result of sudden physical injury should be 
imported into the domain of criminal psy- 
chology. In the sphere of mind and morale 
the abrupt shock of fear or shame may in like 
manner affect distant nerve-cells, palsy the 
organ of reason, annihilate for a while the 
power to love or hate, and even reduce a man 
for a time to the verge of inert idiocy.”” One 
even hears of a ‘‘ pug-like tilt of atrophied 
nose’?! (‘‘ Far in the Forest,” p. 48.) In 
‘* Characteristics,” a park is ‘‘clotted with 
groups of happy people.” If a spy worked 
his way through picket lines would it be 
called ‘* endosmose” ? 

Not only is the physician predominant in Dr. 
Mitchell’s attitude, aphorism, and metaphor, 
his whole method indeed ; but in the matter 
as well. ‘‘In War Time,” begins at a military 
hospital. One of its leading characters, Wen- 
dell, is a physician of unworthy traits, and his 
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patients and practice make up a large part of 
the story. ‘* Characteristics” is told in the 
first person by a surgeon wounded in battle 
early in the book. 

The War—for to Americans of thisend of the 
century, the Civil War, is The War—has im- 
pressed itself deeply upon Dr. Mitchell’s mind. 
* Roland Blake” is a soldier, and many of the 
events are military adventures, the villain be- 
ing a Confederate spy. ‘‘ In War Time” takes 
place in Philadelphia, and gives the look of 
battle from the side of the stay-at-homes, 
women, children, old men, wounded braves, 
and the others that do not practise war. 

‘* Far in the Forest” is a study of a primi- 
tive community in the Northern Pennsyl- 
vanian woods. The heroine is a city woman, 
who finds herself left widowed and alone, in 
these huge timberlands, save for her young 
son. Upon this strange stage a strange cast of 
characters enacts a strange romance. There 
is a German soldier who loves the widow, a 
second-rate actress who has left the stage and 
married humbly, a curious twain of wood- 
choppers, one blind, the other deaf, both 
finely characterized. There is a touch of the 
Swedenborgian mysticism that thrives in these 
obscure corners, There is much adventure of 
a lively and exciting kind, and altogether the 
story is most unusual. 

Dr. Mitchell is especially at home in all 
outdoors. ‘This is good physic, but doubtless 
is still more a native love for the open. Dr. 
Mitchell is frankly a disciple of Wordsworth. 
He shows this little if at all in the form of his 
verse, but rather in the spirit of his prose. 
Wherever it is possible he gets the plot out 
into the air. ‘‘ When All the Woods are 
Green,” though conversation predominates 
over description, is full of outdoorness, ‘‘ Far 
in the Forest” is likewise external. It 
abounds in descriptions, generally managed 
with vividness and appreciation; none of 
them better, I think (except possibly the break 
of a log-jam) than the picture of the felling of 
a tree. 

‘‘Once—twice—thrice ; the forest rang to 
the blows. The great sheaf of green bowed as 
the south wind swayed it, stood erect again, 
then bent its proud state as never once before 
to storm or cumbering snows its strength had 
bowed. Slowly as a monarch with no haste 
of fear lays his head upon the block, it moves 
to its fall. Then, with a strange noise of 
cracking fibres below and swifter motion 
above, the tall shaft fell with a crash, amidst in- 
numerable lesser sounds of the torn branches 
of the down-tumbled birches and the quick 
swish of beaten leaves. The woodman 
leaned on his axe. ‘I done that there job 
well.’” 

Dr. Mitchell has a good idea of plots. 
While never hunting sensationalism his stories 
are quietly engaging and each book has one or 
two scenes of quick action and real strength. 
‘* When All the Woods Are Green” has possi- 
bly the strongest in the ruthlessness of a sort of 
Lady Macbeth in homespun, who brushes aside 
her drunken, timorous husband, and shoots a 
man down in the dark woods for his money. 


Seeing him move she is about to finish him 
with an axe when a rescuer comes and she 
flees madly through the thickets. ‘‘ In War 
Time” has a remarkably strong scene in the 
disclosure to Alice Westerley that the man she 
loves has been a hopeless coward. When she 
tells this lover how her love is dead, is another 
bit of power, and the end of the book is very 
noble. 

‘** Characteristics,” however, is only re- 
flections on generalities, a sort of common- 
place-book with an almost imperceptible plot 
to bind it together. The story, indeed, has 
the relative value of the tiny red threads in a 
greenback. The conversation in which it 
abounds is generally easy, but often deadly 
bookish. It is topical, and its observations on 
life and literature, though rarely vivacious, 
are often weighty enough to be valuable. 
There are a few phrases and ideas, however, 
of the utmost neatness, like these: ‘‘ I do not 
mean that she was creatively humorous ; she 
was only appreciatively and apprehensively 
humorous; ’’ ‘‘ [ dislike thick books, fat books, 
books which do not lend themselves to the 
hospitality of the hand.” “ What a well- 
mannered day! . . Such a nice reserve 
in its way ! Here comes the wind out of the 
north, and says: I might be cold, but I am 
not; and the midday sun lets you know it 
might be warm, and is not. It is a day full 
of delicious possibilities, like—like—a nice 
woman.” In other works, too, one would re- 
member certain happy bits. Here is a Philadel- 
phian: ‘‘ He liked a quiet life; drank a little 
of a morning, a little more at bedtime, drove 
a fast horse late every afternoon, played 
euchre three times a week, read the Ledger, 
and believed in the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 

Dr. Mitchell aspires also to poetic honors. 
In verse as in prose his place is that of solid 
attainment, full of dignity and restraint and 
much that is highly pleasing, but with noth- 
ing of the radical nature of genius. The 
honor of those artists that find broad favor 
among their contemporaries and dispense wide 
pleasure and profit, is a most precious honor, 
whether whimsy posterity chances to bestow 
immortality or not. 

The title-page is a good place for titles, but 
it is meant rather for book-titles than for that 
part of the alphabet the writer may be author- 
ized to append to his name. It consorts ill 
with the chaste appeal of poetry to learn that 
Dr. Mitchell is not only an M.D., but also a 
double L.D. from two places. Should one 
say Doctors Mitchell? There is little else of 
sheer bad taste, however, in these collected 
poems. 

His technic is easy, but not infallible. Thus 
on p. 212, ‘* Rabelais” is left widowered of a 
rime. Browning once used a flask of ‘‘ Cha- 
blais,” as I remember. On p. 11 the fifth 
line is an Alexandrine, or I am not nimble 
enough with my scansion. There are fre- 
quent substitutions, most of them fiuent; but 
in iambic metre the slow word ‘‘ towered”? is 
made, on p. 145, to take the arsis—to use the 
term in the sense it had before its idiotic mod- 
ern inversion. I can’t like his use of ‘ vio- 
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lin” as a dactyl. His lyric flow is generally 
good, and in the beginning of his rather silly 
poem, ‘‘ The Violin,” he attains a lilt of rare 
lightne-s. His rimes are generally unexcep- 
tionable, but there are slips like ‘‘star—war,” 
‘+ seas—increase,” and even ‘*cymbals—tim- 
brels, white—lights, score—Loire, you—des 
Pendus.” An occasional line like ‘* Yon jailer 
waves relentless be” is food for regret; but the 
language is very seldom ridiculously stilted. 
Like the best of writers, he suffers a gram- 
matical slip occasionally, like ‘‘ him I knew is 
here no more,” and that well-authorized hor- 
ror, ‘*‘ None knows but she.” 

Dr. Mitchell shows strikingly the influence 
of Browning’s mannerisms; his parentheses, 
his Elizabethan omission of relatives and prep- 
ositions: ‘“* What can I give you will not 
shock far more than help?” ‘* What is left 
but try to weary on to death?” He has 
Browning's reckless inversion and perversion 
of the natural order of sentences. ‘‘* Let 
pass,’ she urged, ‘that question by.’” He 
rivals Browning at his worst in this passage : 
‘* Not nice need one to be who Louis or the rest 
Loyally follows, taking what is best each good 
day offers.” But if he has caught all of 
Browning’s faults, except obscurity, he has 
not failed also to catch some of the master’s 
vigorous colloquialism and fiery rapidity. 

The play, ‘* Francis Drake,” makes no at- 
tempt at being actable. It has much of that 
epigram-bandying in which Elizabethan dia- 
logue abounds, but the epigrams are fre- 
quently striking. ‘‘ Philip Vernon” loses its 
pith for the sake of rime, but ‘‘ Responsi- 
bility ” is a master-work with its seriousness, 
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its confusions, and the raillery at the end 
about the mad son of song whose contradict- 
ory influence on mankind puzzled heaven 
vannot decide about. ‘*The Shriving of 
Guinevere,” is radiantly beautiful, perfect in 
melody and matter. ‘* The Swan Woman,” 
and ‘‘The Huguenot,” are likewise superb. 
**The Cup of Youth,’’ is a perfervid drama 
of the type written by the now obliterate Al- 
exander Smith, who was once held superior 
to Tennyson. The atrocious ‘‘Sketch” and 
the heavy ‘“ Hill of Stones,” are atoned for 
by the fascinating ‘ Francois Villon.” In 
this delicious work and ‘‘ Responsibility,” is 
an enthusiastic lightness of touch and spirit 
that gives them especial value. Throughout 
the book are scattered quotable gems of 
thought and expression. 

But surely the biggest thing Dr. Mitchell 
has done, is the least, two trifles called ‘*A 
Madeira Party,” and ‘‘ A Little More Bur- 
gundy.” The latter includes a_ splendid 
story of an adventure in the Catacombs by a 
party of hunted royalists and a beneficent 
thief. The other is merely the gossip of cer- 
tain old cronies over the virtues of Madeira. 
One does not need to be a connoisseur in this 
American discovery to relish the fetching 
technicalities in which these learned palates in- 
dulge. Here Dr. Mitchell is unquestionably a 
stylist of the first order. The book breathes 
a bouquet as mellow, as subtle, and as distin- 
guished as the wine it eulogizes. This book 
is to the scholar in wines what ** The Com- 
pleat Angler” is to fish-lore. It should be- 
come likewise a classic, lasting and sweet- 
ening far past the date of its own Madeira. 

CHELIFER. 
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Marcu Hares. By Harold Frederic. Cloth, 
$1.25. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
Here is a book among thousands. It toils 

not, it does not instruct, it attempts no phi- 

losophy of life, no preachment, no cynicism, 

no abiding pathos, no sociological information, 

no anything that will make you better or wiser 

for having read it. But la! how much hap- 

pier you'll be as you roll the savor of it under 

your tongue, and long after as you smack 
our lips over the remembered sweetness of it. 
t is the very milk and honey of literature. 

The utter delight of this dear story takes its 
place in my memory among a half-dozen of 
such blisses as I have felt with a motley crew 
made up of Horace, Rabelais, ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,” and 
James Whitcomb Riley. It is among the few 
books that have set me to purring. 

It is written by an American exiled in Eng- 
land, but it contains no English people except 
a yellow-haired heroine, one of the most lov- 
able girls in all fiction. The hero is a Scot, 
and there is a delectable boor, Lord Drum- 
pipes, also a Scottisher. Two Americans, a 
Kentucky beauty and her pompous father, 
finish the cast. There is no villain. The 
story is a sort of fairy tale that might happen 
to anyone wise enough to follow good im- 


pulses unconventionally. I thank Mr. Fred- 
eric for his unctuous hospitality. He is a 
benefactor of his day and race ; and, if pos- 
terity is wise, it will hold the book as a pre- 
cious heirloom. 


Moopy’s LopGinc-HovusE AND OTHER TENE- 
MENT SKETCHES. By Alvan Francis San- 
born. Cloth, $1.25. (Copeland & Day, 
Boston. ) 

In a laconic preface, the author ingenuously 
denies that his work has a sociological bearing, 
much less a literary. Quoth’a, ‘I have\writ- 
ten true things, simply, about poor people.” 
To write true things is by no means easy to 
do; but Mr. Sanborn seems to have accom- 
plished a fair measure of it. 

He disguised himself and became for the 
nonce a hobo, living in the cheapest lodging- 
houses of Boston. He was thus enabled to 
investigate the virtues and vices of the lowest 
classes. On the value of the organized chari- 
ties he throws some new lights from the stand- 
point of the supposed beneficiary. These lights 
are far from flattering. He thinks there will 
be little hope of integrity and the reformation 
of the slums ‘until private charitable im- 
pulse, instead of indulging in the exquisite 
luxury of giving, shall practise the difficult 
























self-denial of leaving the people there, in mat- 

ters of finance, to their own natural, noble, 

village communism.” 

The author is ideally democratic, and he is 
as frank with his language as his unhandsome 
subjects require. It is a work of rare force 
and directness. 

Poems. By Johanna Ambrosius. Edited by 
Karl Schrattenthal, with an introduction. 
Translated from the 26th German edition, 
by Mary J. Safford. With portrait. Cloth, 
$1.50. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

The most interesting literary figure of the 
day is certainly Johanna Ambrosius. The 
child of a poverty-stricken artisan, she toiled 
and spun till her fingers bled, swung a flail, 
mowed hay, and endured all the slavery of 
the poorer German peasant women until her 
health broke. In her thirtieth year she took 
to writing poetry as she labored. Not long 
ago she was discovered by Professor Schrat- 
tenthal, who gave her verses to the world. 
They have created a veritable furor, and one, 
strangely, that is deserved. The surprising 
thing about her poems is their refinement of 
thought and diction, and the smoothness of the 
technic. Many of them must take a perma- 
nent place among the perfect German lyrics. 
A translation of them was inevitable and nec- 
| essary. I hope to say more in a later issue. 





GENESIS, Exopus, THE JuDGES. The Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by- Richard G. Moul- 
ton. Cloth, 50 cents a volume. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Three further volumes in Dr. Moulton’s 
henceforward indispensable edition of Script- 
ural texts. The series was considered at length 
in the October number of this Magazine. 


Lapsus CALAMI, AND OTHER VERSES. By 
James Kenneth Stephen. Fifth edition. 
Cloth, $2. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 
There is so little strict satire nowadays that 

these finished parodies take on a peculiar 

value. They carry an almost genial cynicism 
and an unbrutal exposure of follies. he au- 
thor wrote that much-heard couplet : 
When the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more. 
Besides these are graceful verses about 
things of which he was fond. 


THe Broken Rinc. A Romance. *By 
Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. The Hudson 
Library. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

When you have a real, live princess taken 
prisoner by a hostile army, and sent off to a 
ruined mill for safe keeping under the guard 
of a dashing young officer enamoured at first 
sight ; when a tantalizing mystery of won- 
derful possibilities surrounds said officer ; and 
when the princess has declared firm inten- 
tions of remaining a spinster, you may feel 
sure that orange flowers are in bud; but this 
author for one proposes that they shall bloom 
under unusual auspices. The plot of this 
story is. unhackneyed and winning, and it is 
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told in a glib familiarity with royal person- 
ages that will take away the breath of snob- 
bery, but gives the book a very breezy dash. 
A bloodthirsty old general takes hold on the 
reader’s affections, and the dramatic climax of 
the story has a coronation for background. 

UnpER Two Fuacs. A Novel. By 
‘*OQuida.” In two volumes, Illustrated by 
G. Montbard. In a box, cloth, ornamental, 
$3. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

There is one of the much-maligned Ouida’s 
works that everybody joins in praising unre- 
servedly. Itis this story. The present edi- 
tion gives it a beautiful holiday garb. 

Music Stupy In GERMANY, from the Home 
Correspondence of Amy Fay. Edited by 
Mrs. Fay Pierce. Sixteenth Edition. With a 
portrait. Cloth, $1.25. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 

The great success this gossipy work has 
had is due to the fact that it satisfies a strong 
craving among music students to know the 
personality of the great composers and perfor- 
mers they adore from afar. Notes upon Taus- 
sig, Joachim, Rubinstein, Kullak, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, Deppe, and almost every contemporary, 
most of them dead since the book’s appearance, 
are given in a chatty way from first-hand 
knowledge. The book is indispensable to 
the library of a musician. 

THE UNCLASSED. By George Gissing. So 
many subjects hitherto relegated to specialists 
in pathology (physical and mental) and the 
ranks of Anarchy have of late been ‘‘ handled 
without gloves” by those who like to skate on 
very thin ice, and who do not find the word 
‘* spade ” sufliciently descriptive of the article, 
that it is refreshing to find them treated with 
force and unusual delicacy as in this terribly 
sad book. This volume of 312 pages is filled 
with questions on Religion, Marriage, Hered- 
ity, and Socialism—Waymark seeking to 
solve each and all of these long-existing prob- 
lems. The fact remains, however, that 
Gissing’s earnestness, together with some of 
his arguments, cannot fail to impress his read- 
ers, and, though he may not amuse them ex- 
actly, they will be forced to think, those at 
least who possess thinking machines in fairly 
good running order. (R. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York.) E 

AN ExceLLent Knave. By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. An interesting detective story. A 
murder, a robbery, an artist, a love affair, and 
the usual sweet girl whose “faith” is even more 
than usually ‘‘ fast ’’—which she is not. There 
are two detectives—one interesting, the other 
quite the reverse; but, oddly enough, both 
have hair of ‘‘ orange hue,” one on his head, 
the other in his eyebrows and lashes. Is this 
cause or effect? And why couldn’t one of 
them have the orange hue en suite? This 
question is most disturbing, and seriously in- 
terferes with restful enjoyment of the compli- 
cations, which are well managed throughout 
the book. It is superior to the general run of 
detective stories. Paper, 50 cents. (Belmore 
Series; Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York.) 






























































A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


TimELY Topics.—With the coming of the 
Christmas-tide, it is fitting that those who love 
to dwell upon the special meaning of the day, 
should find in their periodical literature and 
art something that is suggestive of the chief 
theme of the yule-time. It therefore seems 
meet that attention should be called to the 
beautiful frontispiece which leads this issue 
of Gopry’s, and to the illustrated “ First 
Christmas” which follows. The painting by 
Gherardo delle Notte, which tells, in a singu- 
larly poetic manner, of the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, is certainly as full of suggestion 
as any work of the kind which has been given 
to the world. As a whole the picture is a 
rich and superb production, gentle in concep- 
tion and full of force; while every detail of 
the subject is especially touching and distinct, 
from the child itself to the attending shep- 
herds, in the face of each of whom one can 
clearly discern the character of the man. 
The whole subject—child, mother, shepherds 
and surroundings—is handled with a clear un- 
derstanding of the lesson set by the theme, 
thus making the picture one upon which the 
eye gladly dwells and the memory loves to 
linger. 


Following this are the pictures of Mr. Les- 
ter, built upon the text of the Scriptures from 
the suggestions given in the lines, ‘* And there 
were in the same country shepherds abiding 
in the fields, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night,” etc., a theme fraught with the ten- 
derest suggestions of the Christmas-time, and 
stronger in the simplicity of the original lan- 
guage than the words of any paraphrase or 
poem ever made from the first presentation of 
the topic. To the dignified and simple lan- 
guage of the text the artist has added the 
charm of his pictures, tracing with care the 
trend of the verse and following, not attempt- 
ing to lead, the sacred writer upon whose 
words he builds. There certainly is a peculiar 
charm in the series, from the first quiet scene 
which scarcely more than suggests the mid- 
night vigil of the watchful shepherds, to the 
appearance of the all-glorious angel in the 
second picture, and the radiant outburst of 
the last, where the three shepherds are seen 
apart from their flocks and gazing in awed 
silence upon the splendor of the heavens that 
spread above them, filled with the messengers 
and their song. 


But the topics of the yule-time are not all 
religious. There are days of merriment, and 
days of rest and entertainment to be consid- 
ered as well. Following this need of the 


time, the reader will find in ‘* Art and Fash- 
ion in Dinner Giving,” much that will be 
available at the Christmas gathering, much 
that it will profit every housewife and enter- 
tainer to study. 


It is not every one who 


knows that a really beautiful dinner-table can 
be set at small expense as well as great, and 
that often a moderate outlay of money by a 
person of good taste will do more than a lav- 
ish expenditure improperly made. The ar- 
ticle to which reference is here made will be 
found of lasting value to every person who 
feels the need of guidance (and who does 
not ?) in the important matter of dinner giv- 
ing: and the special remarks made upon 
Christmas dinners will be found valuable at 
this time. 


Christmas is a time of story-telling, and for 
those who like the Christmas tale, two stories 
are given, each in its way suggestive. The 
story by Mr. Hughes is one which appeals to 
the reflective mind, and deals with a fanciful 
subject in that plain homespun style which 
always seems peculiarly fitted to the Christ- 
mas tale. That by Mr. New is of the every- 
day line of topics, and touches the practical 
side of life with keen suggestiveness, Each 
story will have its readers and both will make 
friends. 


One who reads the article on Woman Harp- 
ists in this issue cannot but feel impressed 
with a desire to say, “ Why do not more of 
our girls learn to play the harp?” It surely 
cannot be more difficult than it is to play the 
piano-forte; and every girl thinks that she 
must do that, or become a musical barbarian. 
Of all the instruments suitable for home use 
and voice accompaniment, none would seem to 
appeal to women more strongly than does the 
harp. Unlike the piano-forte it can be carried 
about and easily kept in tune, while as an 
instrument of grace it far surpasses its keyed 
rival. In olden days ladies used the harp as 
they now use the piano-forte, and it is quite 
safe to assume that, but for the development 
of the latter, the harp would still be a favorite 
with musical women. It may not be a better 
instrument of music than the piano-forte, but 
it certainly has a charm of its own, and is 
peculiarly adapted to the hand of a fair per- 
former. 


With this issue of the Magazine closes the 
interesting series of articles on Benjamin 
Franklin, by Mr. Lay, and it is now proper 
that the editors feo 5 thank their readers for 
the kind words which have been said of them. 
It is not often that a topic so often treated 
before meets with so great favor as this; 
and the many letters received and the com- 
ments of the newspapers now bear testimony 
of the fact that an old subject correctly pre- 
sented is always a new subject, provided the 
theme be interesting in itself. Mr. Lay’s 
terse and simple treatment has made the life 
of Franklin a new chapter in the oft-told an- 
nals of the past. 
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OMEN of conservative taste 

will rejoice in the abatement 

of the big-sleeve nuisance, al- 
though they will be slow to accept the 
coat ‘sleeve, so fashionable years ago. 
It is to be hoped that sleeves of medium 
size will carry the day, and the latest 
importations show this to be the fact. 
The sleeve as it now stands is a rational 
one, and is becoming to all but women 
with extremely thin arms, for the new 
sleeve defines the forearm perfectly, 


not taking on its puffs and frills until 
it almost reaches the armhole. 

Many sleeves are reproductions of 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; they are fancifully slashed, 
puffed lengthwise and crosswise, adorned 
with Venetian points, scallops, or battle- 
ments, etc. For the most part the sleeves 
are en suite with the bodice, although 
when two materials are introduced in a 
costume, such as cloth and velvet, the 
sleeve is, as a rule, of the richest fabric, 
or perhaps of the two combined. 

Skirts, while retaining the becoming 
flare, are no longer of excessive width, 
and are not such a burden to the wearer 
as they were last season. The stiffening 
of the back-breadths has been done away 
with, with the abandonment of the round 
godet effects, which have been replaced 
with box-pleats or gathers ; the fulness 
is now massed at the back, imparting a 
graceful appearance to the figure. 

There is scarcely any infallible law 
as to the modes in bodices, almost 
everything being admissible. Boleros 
threaten however to supersede every- 
thing else, perhaps because of their ca- 
pacity for enriching a costume, for they 
are embroidered in gold and beads, or 
are made of passementerie or lace. Both 
the square Eton jacket or the curved 
Spanish effects are equally liked ; fre- 
quently lace fulled into the armhole or 
fancy trimmings are used to produce 
the bolero effect; grelots often edge 
the jaunty jacket, or small buttons are 
set on in fanciful shape. 

The Parisian dressmakers are mak- 
ing an effort to resurrect the princess, 
but with limited success; however, a 
handsome example is shown in a din- 
ner-gown for an elderly lady which was 
of violet velvet en treine, trimmed with 
bands of sable about the skirt, and with 
a Pompadour neck edged with point 
lace. 

A beaver-colored poplin walking cos- 
tume had the seal of elegance in its 
simple yet stylish outlines; on the 
rather flat skirt were five narrow folds 
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of beaver velvet; the corsage was a 
combination of a blouse and jacket, the 
figaro being of dead-leaf brown velvet 
embroidered in shaded greens; the 
corselet belt was of glittering passe- 
menterie, fastened with elegant pierced 
gold buttons ; the collar was formed of 
ruches of tan and yellow mousseline 
underlaid with Venetian lace; the 
sleeves were of the cloth and finished 
with a big velvet bow lined with pale 
blue, which was set on the shoulder ; 
at the wrists were deep cuffs of lace 
with very full frills of the mousseline 
beneath. 

Crépe de chine is enjoying great 
vogue in Paris. An evening gown of 
faint blush-rose crépe, embroidered in 
fern leaves, was draped Greek fashion 
over a petticoat of lily-green taffeta 
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edged with fluffy frills of white tulle ; 
the bodice of the gown was veiled with 
blush-pink chiffon and finished with a 
folded girdle of white gold-embroi- 
dered satin. There were golden epau- 
lets, consisting of cords finishing in 
aiguillettes on each shoulder. The 
small balloon sleeves were of green silk 
and crépe; a big baby-bow of green 
satin was set on the back of the bodice. 

Sun-pleated skirts, pleated in circu- 
lar shape with scanty fulness about the 
hips, are used for ball costumes. Light 
and airy was one of white Japan silk 
figured in green and heliotrope, the 
skirt pleated ; the waist consisted of 
white satin and mauve velvet intermin- 
gled with flots of lace. 

A few of the new gowns show over- 
skirts and very-much-trimmed skirts, 
which, however, have not been warmly 
received ; bib fronts are seen on some 
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of the costumes, and are mostly of lace 
or velvet. Waistcoats, plastrons, and 
guimpes serve to give variety to other- 
wise plain costumes. 

Furs, in both made-up goods and 
trimmings, are as much in demand as 
ever. Seal, bison, moufflon, and canin 
rasé, or shaved dog, are stylish, as are 
also black and gray fox, angora, chin- 
chilla, astrakhan, mink, and sable, a!l 
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of which are made 
up into jackets, 
capes, collarettes, 
and pelerines. 
Combinations in 
furs are quite the 
thing ; thus, for in- 
stance, chinchilla 
and seal, sable and 
ermine, mink and 
Persian lamb, etc., 
are used in con- 
junction. For gar- 
nitures of gowns, 
wraps, and hats, 
fur bands and 
rolls are greatly 
used. There are 
plastrons of sable 
or marten on jac- 
kets and paletots, 
the tails serving as 
fringe. Toques 
and capotes are 
bound with fur 
and trimmed with 
animals’ heads. 

Fur and velvet collars on jackets are 
lower than formerly, the Stuart and 
Medici shapes however being generally 
used ; standing collars of astrakhan are 
frequently lined with ermine, or sable 
with marten; high collars are some- 
times edged with a number of tiny 
ostrich tips. 

Jackets of both real and imitation 
seal are again popular; velours du 
nord in black and brown finds favor for 
capes and coats, and embroidery and 
braiding are associated with appliqués 
of fur and velvet. 

A handsome jacket of green hussar 
cloth is trimmed elaborately with mili- 
tary cords in black, cream, and gilt 
intermingled. Scarlet officer’s cloth is 
liked for young ladies’ walking and 
driving coats; black galloon forming 
boleros is lavishly used, with a roll of 
astrakhan or caracul about the edge ; 





‘A the Stuart collar and cuffs are of the 


same.fur. Sacque-jackets are much 
in evidence; the pleats are frequently 
trimmed with passementerie or are 
braided ; the yoke is of velvet or elab- 
orated with soutache. Reefers and 
tight-fitting jackets are equally fash- 
ionable. 
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Capes are short and 
round, or are made with 
long stole fronts ; peler- 
ines show wing-like 
sleeves, and are frequent- 
ly fitted to the back in 
the old visite style. 

Scotch tartan cloths are 
made into shopping and 
travelling wraps. Many 
of the handsome plaided 
shawls are utilized for 
this purpose; these 
shawls are soft and com- 
paratively inexpensive, 
and make up charming- 
ly; the fringe is left on 
the edges and the hood, 
which is lined with bright 
taffeta in striped, plaided, 
or illuminated effects. 

A cape of violet peony 
cloth with a vest of Per- 
sian lamb is an elegant 
garment ; there are shawl 
revers of embroidered vel- 
vet held by painted buttons ; the lin- 
ing is of shaded violet satin. 








Bourettes and bouclés, in fact all of 
the rough-surfaced goods, are in the as- 
cendant ; bure, a loosely woven, shaggy 
material used by a certain order of 
nuns, is greatly liked, and zibeline, the 
surface covered with soft long hairs. 
Iridescent covert cloths are a novelty, 
and are rich and elegant. The splen- 
did tapestries of the Second Empire 
have been reproduced in fancy wool 
and silk fabrics ; there are brochés with 
repped grounds, illuminated in two 
tones, and those with cross stripes in- 
terwoven with trailing vines and flow- 
ers in the daintiest colorings. Mate- 
lassés, étamines, and twine suitings, the 
latter showing interstices through 
which the silk lining glistens with a 
fascinating shimmer, have caught the 
fancy of the public. 

Plaids of every description have been 
launched on the market, but so far their 
usefulness has been confined to waists, 
petticoats, and the accessories of cos- 
tume;:in the quieter Scotch tartans, 
entire suits, with the cape to match, are 
suitable for shopping and travelling. 
There are plaid woollens intermixed 
with silken threads, and lustrous taffe- 
tas in the gayest of combinations, also 
silk velvets and velveteens. The velvet 
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and plaided ribbons are used in milli- 
nery. Even the hosiery is brought to 
match all of the clan tartans, with 
neckties, ete. 

Silks of gorgeous pattern are made 
in large brocaded effects, enlivened 
with tinsel threads; these materials 
show up well for evening. There are 
cloths of gold or silver in Persian and 
Louis XVI. patterns, ombré, checked 
and plaided taffetas, with glacé and 
broché novelties; rainbow shadings 
light up beautifully for evening. Dam- 
ask in black, white, and colors finds favor 
for dinner and evening gowns, and 
satin luxor, armure, and gros- grain 
each have their meed of success. 
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Velvets are extensively used in com- 
bination with silk and wool; chame- 
leon and illuminated shadings, raised 
and sunken designs, plaids and stripes 
are all seen—in fact, the patterns and 
color combinations are as varied as 
those of the silks. 

Trimmings are greatly used, even 
skirts being ornamented with passe- 
menterie or embroidered bands. Wide 
passementeries are noticeable in jet 
and colors for trimming boleros and 
waists ; narrow colored beaded gimps 
in garnet, brown, and green are in de- 
mand; Made-up satin and velvet re- 
vers in a combination of embroidery, 
lace, and beads are a pretty addition to 
bodices or jackets. 

Pompadour and Gretchen shapes in 
made-up lace goods are popular, also 
ruches of ribbon and lace, jabots, etc. 
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Fichus in Charlotte Corday shape are 
fashioned of silk mull, lace, and chif- 
fon; many pretty little neck novelties 
are made of ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Watxina Jacxet.—The mate- 
rial is fancy bouclé in brown and black ; 
the plastron and revers are of brown 
broadcloth ; tailor buttons are set 
down the front. Three and a half yards 
of double-width material. 

No. 2. Fancy Waist.—Front of black 
satin, the fulness drawn from beneath 
the armhole; bolero of mousse velvet 
braided in black. One and a quarter 
yards of satin, halfa yard of cloth. 

No. 3. Basque.—Of delft-blue Ama- 
zon cloth ; it opens over a pleated front 
of white wool. Two yards of double- 
width material. 

No. 4. Warxina Dress.—Slate gray 
zebeline ; the front, vest, and lower part 


of the sleeves are of a lighter shade; the 
trimming is of braid. Seven yards of 
double-width material. 

No. 5. Emptre Jacket.—Beige cloth, 
pleated back and front. Three yards 
of double-width goods. 

No. 6. Sleeve suitable for wool or 
silk; the frills may be of a different 
material. Two yards of twenty - two- 
inch goods. 

No. 7. Batt Gown.—Louis XVI. bro- 
cade is the material; the waist front 
and ruffle are of pink taffeta bound 
with black velvet. Fifteen yards of 
twenty-two-inch material. 

No. 8. Lonpon Capr.— Dark - red 
cloth, with fitted front; plastron of 
black velvet. Three yards of double- 
width goods. 

No. 9. Eron Jacxer.—It may be 
made in velvet or cloth. One and a 
half yard of double-width goods. 

No. 10. Carriage Costume.—Skirt of 
green camel’s hair; Figaro of velvet of 
the same shade ; it is worn over a black 
velvet waist. Seven yards of double- 
width material. 

No. 11. Srreer Costume.—Hunter’s 
green Vigogne, with stitched bands, 
Kight yards of double-width material. 

No. 12. Fancy Waist.—A combina- 
tion of velvet and satin looks well. 
Four yards of twenty-two-inch goods. 

No. 13. Youna Girt’s Jacxer. — Of 
leaf-brown Vigogne ; the sides are full 
and belted. Two and a half yards of 
double-width material. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illustrated 
in this department of Gopry’s will be 
mailed to our patrons. Skirts, waists, 
and sleeves may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents for each separate pattern. 
Sleeves are not included in waist pat- 
terns. Only the regulation measures are 
used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and a 
thirty-six-inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. yr they are cut to order, we cannot prom!se 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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UPHOLSTERY AND CURTAINS 


Nowapays the woman with a slim 
pocket-book, provided she is endowed 
with taste and ingenuity, may furnish 
her home, if not with equal elegance, 
with as artistic effects as that of her 
wealthier neighbor. It is astonishing 
what one can now purchase at an ex- 
tremely modest outlay. The denims 
and Kensington art burlaps, both inex- 
pensive, can be obtained in the newest 
art colorings in single and double 
width ; plain green, old rose, blue, and 
illuminated effects cost nineteen to 
twenty-five cents a yard in fifty-inch 
width ; figured burlaps, thirty-two inches 
wide, printed with a design of heraldic 
animals, coats-of-arms, and other quaint 
figures are as low as fifteen or eighteen 
cents a yard. Burlap is effectively 
used as a wall covering, or as a dado or 
frieze ; it is also employed for screens ; 
a plain color stencilled in gold or me- 
tallic lustre paints is extremely effec- 
tive for a screen; the burlaps should 
be secured firmly with brass-headed 
tacks to the frame, and dampened, 
the shrinkage tightening the material. 
Dados may also be stencilled and 
headed with a narrow gilt moulding or 
gimp put on with small brass tacks. 
For draperies in country houses and 
for bedrooms, burlap is cheap and 
pretty. 

The denims are brought in every color 
and a variety of designs; the furniture 
of entire rooms upholstered in this fab- 
ric has a pfeasing effect ; from twenty 
to seventy-five cents is asked for denim 
in single and double width. The quaint 
Japanesque patterns in graceful con- 
volutions and conventionalized flowers 
and animals are exquisitely repro- 
duced ; lounges for library and cham- 
ber look especially well upholstered in 
this fabric. 

There is an infinity of the always 
lovely French and English cretonnes ; 
they run to the flowers, wreaths, and 
scrolls of the Empire and Louis XVI. 
period, printed in delicate colors. The 
finest English cretonnes are of Morris 
make, and show bold designs of flowers 
and leaves; on some of these are the 
stiff chintz patterns of a hundred years 
ago. Linen cretonnes are new, and in 
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double width cost $1.50 a yard; pretty 
American cretonnes are obtainable from 
twenty-five to fifty cents per yard. 

There is a large assortment of dra- 
pery materials, of which the India prints 
in indigo blues and whites in sprawl- 
ing Oriental designs take the lead. 
Nothing could be fresher and more ar- 
tistic than a delft-blue bedroom. On 
the floor spread one of the clear blue 
and white cotton or jute rugs; the for- 
mer cost considerably more, but last 
longer ; drape the white enamelled bed- 
stead with soft blue and white cotton 
crépe, and hang the same material at 
the windows over sheer dotted-muslin 
curtains ; the toilet set, bureau - tray, 
puff-box, etc., may be had in delft or 
Chinese blue porcelain; even hair- 
brushes and hand-mirrors are of white 
and blue china to match. 

Window-curtains are of Irish point, or 
heavy appliqué on net, also Louis XIV. 
net combined with Honiton, Tambour, 
and fish-net; the latter are of very 
open mesh, either hemmed or lace- 
edged, and in white or ecru; they are 
inexpensive. 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 


Desk fittings are of the favorite delft 
blue china. Something new is the 
flower- pot pen-wiper containing a 
blooming plant, the wiper being be- 
neath. 

Elegant porcelain corners are seen 
on monkey and lizard-skin pocket- 
books; these, like the silver ones, are 
removable; there is frequently a par- 
ticular receptacle in the pocket-book 
into which the ’kerchief is slipped, in 
default of a pocket. 

There is a new automatic inkstand, 
with a felt pad always moist for wetting 
stamps, and an automatic mucilage 
brush which wipes itself. 

The photometer is a new invention 
by which the reader can measure the 
amount of light given out by lamps; 
it is a small book containing twenty- 
four pages, in as many shades, ranging 
from pale gray to black, each inscribed 
with a sentence. The power of the 
light is tested by the reader going from 
one color to another, until he can ad- 
vance no farther. 














FANCY WORK 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S DECORATIONS 
MADE FROM CREPE PAPER 


Lamp and candle shades make charm- 
ing Christmas presents and may be made 
with little expense and trouble. The 
materials consist of a wire frame, bought 
ready-made and costing from fifty to 
seventy-five cents, according to size. 
Having decided upon the color you in- 
tend to use, proceed to wind the frame 
with paper cut in narrow strips and 
glued in place ; cut a piece of asbestos 
the size of the top and cover with 
paper ; this protects it from the flame. 

Suppose we decide upon a yellow 
lamp-shade: take two rolls of crépe 
paper and join neatly with glue ; when 
quite dry, gather about five inches 
from the top with stout linen thread, 
and tie firmly about the top of the 
frame; arrange the paper so that it 
falls in even folds and glue the edges 
together; then fasten the paper with 
glue to the curves of the frame; pull 
out the heading at the top and ruffle 
the lower edge with the thumb and fin- 
ger, so that it appears full and fluffy. 

Chrysanthemums look well on the 
yellow shade, and they may tone from a 
deep orange to a faint daffodil yellow. 
Twenty-three will be necessary to dec- 
orate a large shade. Three shades are 
sufficient, and one sheet of each shade 
will make six flowers. For medium- 
sized flowers, cut a square of six inches 
from plain tissue-paper, fold diagonally, 
and fold over again, corner to corner, 
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from the middle ; repeat twice. The il- 
lustration explains the process. Cut ac- 
cording to the dotted lines, and you 
will have sixteen petals; each must be 
curled by laying on a cushion and roll- 
ing with some blunt instrument from 
end to centre. Five petals, shading 
from light to dark yellow, must be pre- 
pared and placed around a small scrap 
of fringed paper joined to a wire, form- 
ing the centre; keep on adding petals 
until the desired size is attained. Cut 
a square from dark-green paper and 
glue on for a calyx; this must also be 
curled ; lastly take a rubber stem, cover- 
ing the wire, and fasten to the calyx. 

For ragged Japanese chrysanthe- 
mums cut circles from one to five inches 
in diameter, crinkling from the centre ; 
cut in strips nearly to the centre and 
string on a wire to which has been 
glued a wad of paper; the flowers are 
then passed through the hand in order 
to crinkle them, and are finished with a 
stem and calyx. They are tacked in 
graceful sprays to the shade. 

A violet shade with knots of that 
modest flower, a red one with Jacque- 
rose decoration, a white one with daisies 
or sweet-peas, or a pink one with morn- 








ing-glories, etc., are all extremely deco- 
rative. Pretty candle-shades are made 
of a yard of white crépe paper cut six 
and a half inches wide and with the 
edges tinted of some delicate color ; it 


* Subscribers who wish to order materials and patterns can do so by addressing the Fancy Work Editor, 


who will give them any desired information. 
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is gathered and glued to a strip of 
pasteboard seven inches long, joined 
with glue ; ruffle the edge with the fin- 
gers and decorate with any small flow- 
er. 

Paper flowers, to harmonize with lamp 
and candle shades, are a suitable deco- 
ration for luncheon and tea tables. 

Very easily made are the little paper 
photo frames. Forms with easel backs 
are sold for the foundation. Cut the 
crépe with the grain of the paper and 
of the same shape as the frame, only 
two inches larger; lay the frame on 
the wrong side of the paper and glue 
it to the back, turning in the edges 
neatly. Cut out the centre and fasten 
the edges securely; glue a space of 
half an inch near the edge of three sides 
of the cardboard, and place the back 
and form evenly together and leave 
for an hour under a weight ; then glue 
the easel firmly to the back ; trim with 
small flowers, such as daisies or violets. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES 


Tue latest thing for children’s parties 
is the “ New Woman.” She has usurped 
the place of the donkey ; and appears 
drawn on a sheet; the participants in 
the game are given her knickerbockers 
and other semi-masculine garments to 
adjust; frequently her knickers are 
pinned on her head, and her Derby on 
her feet, with amazing results. 

Cinderella is on the same order, the 
slipper being the article to be placed 
on the feet. 

Clothes-pins is a game for small chil- 
dren ; a line is stretched and tied with 
a ribbon in the centre ; the person who 
can place the pins nearest to the ribbon 
is the winner. 

The Watermelon Party consists of 
slices of watermelon painted on card- 
board, and with holes in which to place 
the seeds, which are numbered; the 
player who empties his slice of the seeds 
first gets the prize. 

The Trolley Party is amusing. A 
trolley car, with headless passengers, 
is set on a table and the players draw 
numbers, as in lotto; the one who gets 
the heads on his passengers the first is 
successful. 


Trilby is played on a checker-board ; 
the men have the portraits of Trilby’s 
admirers painted on them. The idea is 
to start them in pursuit of Trilby, each 
one endeavoring to capture her before 
she reaches the studio door; the one 
who does so wins. 

The Hurdle Race is very exciting. 
The horses are put in motion by means 
of turning a crank, and the reproduc- 
tion of a race in miniature is the result. 

The Bell of Fortune is an oracle which 
predicts one’s fate with unerring truth- 
fulness by means of consulting num- 
bers, which each have corresponding 
replies. 

The “Get Off the Earth” puzzle con- 
sists of a terrestrial globe with several 
Chinamen clinging to it. The puzzle 
is in the disappearance of one of the 
Chinamen. 

16 to 1 is the name of the latest cam- 
paign puzzle, and is popular with peo- 
ple who believe in free silver. 


PRETTY LITTLE ARTICLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Tue interchange of gifts, even though 
insignificant, is a charming custom and 
one which should never fall into desue- 
tude. Christmas and New Years seem 
to be the auspicious periods of the year, 
and are celebrated throughout the 
civilized world. The wealthy need no 
suggestions, as all that is necessary for 
them to do is to buy whatever is most 
elegant and expensive. These little 
hints are intended to be of assistance 
to the thousands of readers in far-away 
homes, many of whom dwell in remote 
places and scarcely know in what man- 
ner a moderate amount of money may 
best be expended. 

In offering one the slightest remem- 
brance, the taste of the recipient should 
be regarded, the age and sex govern- 
ing the giver. Young girls are fond of 
dainty knick-knacks, and a pretty little 
piece of silver for the toilet-table or 
work-box or for personal wear is usually 
acceptable ; for from twenty-five cents 
up to a dollar one can buy any number 
of useful and ornamental articles in ster- 
ling silver. There are silver-mounted 
emeries in every color to match the fit- 
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tings of the work-basket ; embroidery 
scissors, spool-holders, bodkins, needle- 
books, ete. 

For the bureau there are pin-trays, sil- 
ver-mounted pin-cushions, combs, mani- 
cure implements, cold-cream boxes, and 
any number of other fittings which may 
be obtained for the above-mentioned 
sum. Hair, hat, and clothes brushes 
with silver backs, jewel-cases, puff- 
boxes, hand mirrors, etc., run from two 
dollars up to five and much more, 
according to size and workmanship. 
Crystal and silver are frequently com- 
bined for bureau fittings, and are very 
handsome. 

Much less expensive are the neat 
celluloid goods, either silver-mounted 
or adorned with a small miniature or 
cameo head; here again twenty-five 
cents or a dollar will purchase much 
that is attractive in the way of trinket 
sets, little fancy boxes, trays, pocket- 
combs, brushes, and mirrors. 

For personal use there are chased 
and pierced silver hat, belt, and cuff 
pins, shirt-waist sets, buckles, clasps, 
brooches, chain-purses and chains, fan- 
chatelaines, bangles, eye-glasses, scent- 
bottles, and many other things ranging 
from twenty-five cents up to five dollars. 

For the housekeeper the gift may be 
a spoon for serving pease, which is new 
and is of pierced silver, or one with a 
flat perforated blade, which is intended 
for helping fried eggs; there are also 
Saratoga potato-servers and those for 
sliced tomatoes and cucumbers, also a 
fork for macaroni, the prongs being on 
one side rather than on the end. The 
latest thing in tea-balls has a handle 
about as long as that of a teaspoon ; 
instead of the usual chain, there is a 
perforated lid on top; these little ladles 
are set on a silver stand when not in 
use. 

Dresden or Coalport china urns, set 
over a silver lamp and standard, are 
newer than silver or plate. A chafing- 
dish is a boon to all women who keep 
house, as many little dainty dishes can 
be compounded in one; they cost all 
the way from one dollar and seventy- 
five cents up to ten dollars and more, 
according to size and quality. 

For the baby, there are soft little sil- 
ver-mounted hair-brushes and combs, 
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pap mugs and spoons, food-pushers, 
bib-holders, safety-pins, ete. 

One of the most difficult things is to 
know what to give a man. Of course 
the toilet outfits might include him 
also, and the man with a taste for the 
small accessories of the toilet-table will 
delight in sets of brushes, manicure 
implements, shaving-mugs, tooth-brush 
and soap holders, etc. ; besides, there 
are the silver hat-markers, suspender- 
buckles, tie -fasteners, cravat - slides, 
fancy silver scarf-pins, travelling bag- 
markers, silver pen-holders, inkstands, 
and blotters. In silver the man has 
been well remembered, and it is not so 
difficult to find him a present as it once 
was. 

For children, toys are a favorite 
choice, and nothing pleases the little 
girl as much as a doll and her belong- 
ings. Dolls are now manufactured so as 
to be practically unbreakable, and a cer- 
tain indestructible kind may be pounded 
on paving stones with no effect what- 
ever. The up-to-date doll has her own 
house, and her parlor, bedroom, and 
kitchen furniture, including a real 
cooking-stove where meals may be pre- 
pared. She has her trousseau, consist- 
ing of home, visiting and ball gowns, 
parasols, fans, shoes, and jewelry—in 
fact, all that a fine lady requires. 
There are, besides, inexpensive jointed 
paper dolls substantially made, and 
with interchangeable dresses and hats ; 
a dozen pretty dresses in a paper trunk 
often accompanies the paper beauty. 
Even tiny Bissell carpet-sweepers are 
provided for the embryo housekeeper, 
with dust-pans and all of the accesso- 
ries. 

For the boy there are electrical and 
mechanical toys, bicycles, fire-engines 
with hook and ladder, four-in-hands, a 
train of cars, and many other interest- 
ing articles. 


Something novel for evening is a 
magic powder which has just been dis- 
covered by a French chemist; it can 
be applied to any material, and imparts 
a brilliantly luminous effect to silks, 
laces, and gauzes, by artificial light ; it 
produces rays of brilliancy in the even- 
ing, and by day the reflections are opal- 
escent and rather subdued. 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


Tue little gilded lantern with a green 
or red jewel set in the side, and swing- 
ing from an ivory-tipped handle-bar, is 
the latest novelty in brooches for wheel- 
women. 

The whistle bracelet, whose shrill 
summons can be heard two miles away, 
is a protective ornament for those wom- 
en who take long rides unattended. 

To discover a puncture, smear thin 
soapy lather over the tire, and a tiny 
bubble will indicate the damaged spot. 

In this country the woman usually 
occupies the front seat on a tandem, 
while the man sits behind and does all 
the work. In France the conditions 
are reversed. 

In the changeable weather of late fall 
it behooves cyclists to don woollen un- 
derwear, which precludes the possibility 
of cooling off too quickly and taking 
cold. 

The latest handle-bar is made of as- 
bestos, which is said to absorb the 
moisture of the hand, and to dry 
quickly. 

It is declared that bicycle knickers 
will make a revolution in men’s attire, 
and it is presaged that it will not be 
long before knee-breeches will again 
be worn by men; if not for the street, 
for evening dress. 

An expert declares that many women 
ride ungracefully because their shoes 
are too tightly laced ; there is no shoe 
as yet in the market which at the same 
time supports the feet and leaves them 
free for the pedals. 

The spectacle of Parisian women bi- 
cyclists riding in the Bois in socks 
which display the bare expanse from 
calf to knickers, is no uncommon spec- 
tacle. To Americans it appears neither 
chic nor comfortable, and has nothing 
whatever to recommend it. 

Some women like to ride a dia- 
mond -frame wheel; they must, of 
course, wear a divided skirt or bloom- 
ers; the prettiest thing is an accor- 
deon-pleated skirt which falls together 
without showing the division. 

A small, cheap lantern sells for ten 
cents ; it contains sufficient oil for an 
evening spin. 


COLLEGES 


Kina A.Frrep gave the impetus to 
learning in Great Britain by establish- 
ing Oxford University in 872. In the 
year 1200 Philip IL, of France, found- 
ed the University of Paris. Our own 
Harvard is the oldest college in the 
United States, and had its beginning in 
1636. 

The coeducational system of educa- 
tion obtains in most of the colleges and 
universities in the United States, there- 
fore it is to be inferred that this 
method has been found the most suc- 
cessful. The coeducational institu- 
tions outnumber those for men exclu- 
sively, or women. Pi Beta Phi is the 
oldest. woman’s college fraternity, of 
which there are eleven, to which women 
may be admitted. 

At the Elmira college $75 is the tui- 
tion fee, and $275 for board and lodg- 
ing; there are no fees or expenses for 
books. 

At Wellesley tuition fees amount to 
$150, and $200 for board. 

At Vassar the expense is $100, and 
$300 for board. 

At Bryn Mawr $100.is charged, with 
$275 to $400, optional, for board, and 
from $25 to $50 for books. 

Radcliffe, $200 and $280. 

At Oxford, Ohio, $50 tuition fees and 
$225 for living expenses is allowed. 

It will be seen that $275 is the low- 
est estimate for a collegiate course, and 
$400 to $450 the highest. 

Of women’s colleges alone there are 
only eight important ones — Vassar, 
New York ; Wellesley, Massachusetts ; 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Elmira, New 
York ; Oxford, Ohio; Radcliffe, Massa- 
chusetts ; Wells, New York ; and Bar- 
nard, New York City. Colored women 
may receive training at the coeduca- 
tional colleges for colored people at 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, 5S. C. ; 
the Roger Williams University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C.; the State University of Ken- 
tucky, and Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, O. 

In many of the colleges women are 
only admitted to the medical depart- 
ment. 


























CURRENT COMMENT 


SELLING an alibi is a new industry in- 
augurated by a couple of shrewd Pari- 
sians; with the concurrence of the 
alibi brokers one can have letters post- 
ed from any place on the civilized 
globe, and a gay husband may be en- 
joying the delights of Paris and write 
letters from Cochin-China to his devot- 
ed spouse. 

France and Italy still indulge in 
gigantic lottery schemes, even the Gov- 
ernment lending itself to such busi- 
ness. The great forthcoming French 
Exposition has been heralded by the 
“Loterie des Arts Decoratifs,” and a 
large sum of money has been realized 
by the sale of tickets. 


Vhe Austrian Countess Hohenau 
wears 2, novel riding costume. it con- 


sists of wide corduroy knickers with 
leather leggings, a silk shirt-waist and a 
morocco belt, with a long frock-coat of 
cloth and a jockey cap. Thus equipped, 
she sits astride of her horse. 

Cases of flower-poisoning are rare, 
but not impossible. A New York wom- 
an was recently poisoned wv the scent 
from quantities of violets which were 
placed in her bedroom. The oxygen 
was absorbed by the flowers and, in 
consequence, the air was vitiated. 

The extraordinary fancy for canine 
pets is indulged in by feminine Pari- 
sians. With children starving at their 
very doors, these fine ladies expend 
money and time on foolish little lap- 
dogs, who are fed on the daintiest of 
foods, who own extensive trousseaux, 
and are cared for by maids. 

A novelty in burial caskets has the 
appearance of a couch, and robs death 
of much of its horror. On it the body 
reposes in a life-like attitude sur- 
rounded by flowers and robed in filmy 
white garments. 

Every now and then a gigantic peti- 
tion, signed by thousands of American 
women, is sent to England asking for 
the liberation of Mrs. Maybrick. Stern 
English courts of justice have no senti- 
ment in their composition, and Mrs. 
Maybrick still works and waits in her 
dismal prison at Woking, in which she 
suffers a living death. 


FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 





WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. George Parsons Larurop, the 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, has 
abandoned her literary ambitions to 
engage in philanthropic work, that of 
caring for needy women with cancers. 
She lives in a tenement-house, and hopes 
soon to be able to erect a cancer hos- 
pital for the poor. 

Mrs. C. 8. Brown, Miss Sargent, and 
Miss Anna Sands are all proficient in 
wielding the golf stick. 

Ranavalo, the Queen of the Hovas, is 
described as a handsome woman of 
chocolate complexion. She is gowned 
in the latest Parisian fashion, and is re- 
vered as a fetish by the superstitious 
Hovas. 

Miss Georgia Cayvan has launched 
forth as a star, after a period of retire- 
ment from the stage. 

The Czarina of Russia has a refined, 
delicate face, but a look of uneasiness 
lurks in the eyes, ever on the alert for 
fear some Nihilistic crank will end her 
life and her husband's, 

Miss Reubena Hyde Walworth, the 
daughter of Mrs. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
worth, has opened a school of painting ; 
she possesses unusual talent, inherited 
from her mother, whose bent is artistic 
as well as literary. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s tenancy of the White 
House is fast nearing its close ; she will 
no doubt regret her departure, but at 
least as a private individual she will 
be free to do as she pleases. untram- 
melled by the etiquette which aust be 
observed by the wife of the .wief magis- 
trate of the United Stzces. 

Queen Victoria has just had her pict- 
ure taken; it is that of a hale and 
hearty old lady in the perennial white 
cap ; in spite of rumors as to her abdi- 
cation, the Queen holds the reins of 
state with a firm grip, and seems in no 
haste to hand them over to the still 
jolly and giddy Prince of Wales. 

Amélie Rives, since her marriage to 
Prince Troubetskoi, seems to have disap- 
peared from off the face of the globe. 
Who knows but what she is preparing 
some startling literary surprise, or con- 
templating some strange move to make 
herself talked about ? 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 
FOR THE BREATH 


Arrer eating onions the breath may 
be sweetened by dissolving half a tea- 
spoonful of soda in boiling water and 
drinking it. Another remedy is a 
crystal of permanganate of potash dis- 
solved in half a glassful of water ; rinse 
the mouth frequently. Orris root is 
also good ; a small piece may be bitten 
off after each meal; the little rose and 
violet pastilles perfume the breath if 
taken often. 


MASKS 


The face-mask was used by the belles 
of more than a hundred years ago, and 
was considered an efficacious method of 
rendering the skin soft and brilliant. 
The beauties of olden time took a stout 
piece of linen and cut out apertures for 
the eyes, nose, and mouth. Upon the 
underside was thickly applied a mush 
made of boiled oatmeal or bread-crumbs 
soaked in milk until attaining the con- 
sistency of a poultice; the face was 
smeared with cold-cream or almond-oil, 
and the warm mask secured to the head 
with strings. In the morning it was re- 
moved, and the face was washed with 
tepid water in which bran had been in- 
fused. This ancient remedy leaves the 
skin smooth and fair, provided it is per- 
sisted in night after night ; one soon be- 
comes accustomed to the night-mask. 
Rubber and medicated masks for the 
purpose aiv now sold, and if they do 
all that they claim to do, the appearance 
of those who patronize these inventions 
will be wonderfully improved. There 
is a new mask which by proper adjust- 
ment is said to eradicate wrinkles. It 
is screwed on so tightly that it smooths 
out those very unwelcome reminders of 
time. 

The complexion may be almost reno- 
vated by strict attention to diet. To 
eat fruit is imperative, as this keeps the 
system in perfect order. Oranges and 
lemons are obtainable at all seasons of 
the year, and should be freely used ; 
prunes and other stewed fruits are also 
good. 





GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


DAINTY DISHES 


JUNKET is a simple and easy dessert ; 
the rennet tablets come prepared for 
the purpose, and one of them dissolved 
in a quart of milk gives it the con- 
sistency of a jelly; flavoring of any 
kind and sugar is added. 


STUFFED BELL PEPPERS 


The entire seed part is scooped out 
from the peppers; a small portion of 
this is chopped up with some highly 
seasoned force-meat and the shells are 
filled with the mixture; lastly, some 
bread-crumbs are strewn on the top, 
and the peppers are put in the oven 
and browned. 


EGGNOG 


Beat the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately ; one for each person 
is sufficient ; mix the sugar and brandy 
with the yolks, a wineglassful to each 
egg is the proportion; then pour in 
sufficient cream to dilute, and lastly, 
mix with the whipped whites and pour 
into a punch-bowl. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


To remove pitch and tar from white 
goods moisten the spot with spirits of 
turpentine ; place on it a piece of blot- 
ting-paper, press with a warm iron and 
wash with soap and hot water; for 
colored goods wet the spot and rub 
with butter, then wash well with soap 
and water, then with turpentine, and 
again with soap. 


TO REMOVE INK SPOTS 


Moisten the spot, apply oxalic acid 
and lay in the sun. Keep on doing 
this until the stain disappears, then 
wash well in soap and water. 

Rubber nail-brushes are excellent for 
getting stains out of the nails ; they are 
used the same as bristles ; if not efficient, 
pumice stone will remove all unsightly 
blemishes. 











